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‘An Angel sped from the joys above To the shepherds camped on Judea’s plains, 
All the wondrous news to bear Watching the night-flocks there.’ 
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De a ic’, an, ace 
The calm-eyed moon im the tranquil Heaven 
To the chosen star criéd, "Wake! 
To the watchful kings in the fraqrant East 
Your glorious message take!” 
Ha angel ‘Sped from the (°ys above 
All the wondroys news to bear 
To the shepherds Camped on dudids plaims, 
Watching the night-flocks there . 
The patient ox from his sleep he woke 
The ox thal foiled all day, 
Fiacl his knees he bent iM wor shipping awe 
Where the little stranger lay. 
The ass and the sheep. they crept anear 
With their breath the straw to warm 
Where the mother se meek and her King = Child lay 
Safe from the might of the storm. 
The Salling Snow on Bethlehems hills 
Neath the stately cedars fall 
Soft whispered- “Awake and worshis yourLurd!” 
Ts the flowers neath the Spotless pall. 
Fh! Heaven and Eovth, they eagerly vied 
To qreet- The Incarnate Word- 
And only the souls that He came to save 
Neglected the Cyracious Lord ! 
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THE LIFE OF OUR LORD FESUS CHRIST. 


T. JOHN the Baptist was the saint with whom 
it pleased God to close the older dispensation 
and its long line of heroes—a saint whose virtues 

9 Should be a worthy type of the ancient glories of 

Israel. His origin was from the purest sources of 

Hebrew holiness, the venerable couple Zachary and 

Elizabeth, and was intimately joined to the con- 

ception and birth of the Messias, of whom he was appointed 
to be the precursor. 

It was to Zachary that it pleased God to send the earliest 
announcement that the world’s redemption was at hand. In 
the performance of his priestly duty in the Temple he had 
entered the Holy of Holies to offer incense. We may well 
suppose that God opened this true priest’s heart to the entire 
race of mankind in preparation for his marvellous vision, but 
especially that his holy soul, forgetting personal unworthiness, 
expanded and embraced in its offering to God his own chosen 
race, upon whom Zachary well knew all other races depended 
for their redemption. As the fragrant incense ascended it bore 
his heartfelt petitions upward to the throne of grace. 

Suddenly a flashing light dazzled and almost blinded him,— 
at the right side of the altar, just beside the bread of proposi- 
tion, stood an angel of the Lord. Zachary’s humility over- 
whelms him: is this a visitation for his sins? 


* The extracts under the illustrations in this form are from the new LIFE OF CHRIST 
BY REV. WALTER ELLioTT, C.S.P. This superb work has been going through the press 
for the last year, and it will be some months still before it is issued. Besides the strong 
devotional tone which makes its narrative so attractive, the work is adorned by over five 
hundred beautiful illustrations. 

The half-tone illustrations published here are copyrighted by J. J. Tissot, and are used 
through the courtesy of the McClure-Tissot Co.—Ep. C. W. MAGAZINE. 
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“THE VOICE OF ONE CRYING IN THE WILDERNESS,” 


“He was troubled and fear fell upon him.” The angel 
speaks and fear gives place to a thrill of ecstasy: “Fear not, 
Zachary, for thy prayer is heard; and thy wife Elizabeth shall 
bear thee a son.” . . . More, oh! wonderfully more: he is 
to be a prophet, another Elias, a leader of Israel, “to pre- 
pare unto the Lord a perfect people.” 
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THE ESPOUSALS OF MARY AND JOSEPH, 


lJ HE union of Joseph and Mary in uncarnal wedlock 
is the beginning of that marvel of our 
concupiscent manhood, the celibate 
priesthood of the Church of Christ. 
Love for Jesus and for his living 
tabernacle, his mother, was to Joseph 
the passion of passions. As he served 
Jesus and loved Mary in severe chastity, 
so do the members of the priesthood serve the 
ever-present Christ and his living tabernacle, 
which is his Church, in a spirit of joyful self-im- 
molation, being so fascinated with this holy love 
that they forget the natural claims of flesh and 
blood. Understand the virginal spouseship of 
Nazareth and you have the key to clerical celibacy. 
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THE VISIT OF MARY TO ELIZABETH. 


Since her miraculous conception of the forerunner of God’s 
anointed Elizabeth had known that he must soon appear, but 
she had not the faintest notion where or how. The sight of 
Mary revealed it all, for the Christ-bearer was beaming in 
every loving feature of Mary’s face, and quivered in the tones 
of her voice as she saluted her kinswoman. The dignity of 
Mary as the Mother of God made man, the promises of the 
angel to her, and the relation of the two babes to each other 
all was revealed. And not only to herself was this light given 
and this heavenly secret unfolded, but also to her unborn son. 
As Elizabeth was the first woman to acclaim the Saviour and 
his mother with the voice of divine worship, so was the son in 
her womb the first man to proclaim him now, though yet un- 
born, and again upon the banks of the Jordan amid the elo- 
juent tones of his penance-preaching. 
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JOSEPH IN DousrT. 


St. Matthew briefly describes the hard trial of Joseph and 
its issue: ‘‘ Now the generation of Christ was in this wise. 
When as his Mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, before 
they came together, she was found with child, of the Holy 
Ghost. Whereupon Joseph her husband, being a just man, and 
not willing publicly to expose her, was minded to put her 
away privately.” 
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JOSEPH IS REWARDED FOR HIS FIDELITY. 


JET it is not too much to say that the heart of Joseph 
was tried more painfully than Mary’s, for the mystery 
was all revealed to her and was all hidden from him. 
To him the woe was overwhelming. God, therefore, 
chose to set forth his will not to Mary but to Joseph, 
and that by means of a vision. One night when he 
had fallen asleep, wearied with grief and doubt, the 

angel of the Lord was sent to him and spoke to him as in 
adream. The angel came to him and saluted him with the 
great title of Son of David, called Mary his wife, and said, 
“that which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost.” 
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JEsUS IS BORN IN A STABLE AT BETHLEHEM. 


N arriving at Bethlehem the Holy Family found the 
little city swarming with people, like themselves 
come to the place of enrollment. 

Here it was that Mary became a mother, first 
looked upon the face of her Babe, offered him 
up to his Heavenly Father, pressed him to her 

heart, gave him to Joseph to embrace, suckled him most 
lovingly, “‘wrapped him up in swaddling- 

clothes, and laid him in a manger”: then 

they both knelt down and adored him. It 

was a very humble cradle for the Son of 

God; but this monarch of the world will 

yet choose to reign from a throne so pain- 

ful as the cross. 
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THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE 


stood at the door of the Temple when her forty days 
were accomplished, as if she too were unclean. One 
of the priests sprinkled her with the sacrificial blood 
and declared her purified. As she was too poor to 
offer the yearling lamb, she presented the legal substi- 
tute, a present of two turtle-doves. 


IN, ARY, under Joseph’s escort, went to Jerusalem and 


Tey // { 
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JESUS AMONG THE DOCTORS IN THE TEMPLE. 


The visit of Jesus, his parents *all unknowing, to the pre- 
cincts of the Temple, and what happened there, is a connect- 
ing link between the Presentation and his appearance as 
Messias on the banks of the Jordan. The divine zeal of Jesus 
was not visible in early childhood, but the heart of the Boy 
was ablaze with it, and he allowed it suddenly to burst forth 
eighteen years before his public manifestation. 
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MARY AND JOSEPH SEARCHING FOR THEIR CHILD. 


ERHAPS Mary and Joseph were for a time separated 
from each other, and when Jesus went back to the 
» Temple the mother may have thought him with Joseph, 
mw and he have fancied the Boy to be with his mother; and 
so the first day passed without anxiety. But when the 
m evening halt was reached at Sichem or Shiloh, and the 
scattered members of families came together to arrange 
for the night, the distress of Mary and Joseph was ex- 
treme: the Boy Jesus did not appear, he was not to 
be found. After an anxious night the holy couple 
started back to Jerusalem, arriving there only at night- 
fall, and darkness and the confusion of departing caravans 
hindered further search till the morning; and : 
that was the third day. Finally they found 
him “in the Temple, sitting in the midst of 
the doctors, hearing them and asking them 
questions,” 
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THE HIDDEN LIFE AT NAZARETH. 


And he worked at his trade with Joseph, bending over his 
bench, his chisel in hand, or his saw or hammer, and thus his 
neighbors knew him until, eighteen years afterwards, he resum- 
ed the life-work he had claimed from his parents in the Tem- 
ple at that memorable Passover. 
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JESUS AT PRAYER. 


ed-on the green hill-top! The earth 

and the sun and the heavenly bodies 

all spoke a language to him but vaguely 

guessed at by the poets. How the whis- 

pering wind and the genial sunshine, and 

the musical notes of the birds, the happy 

voices of the little children, the murmur. of 

the brooks, the bright tints of the flowers, the 

welcome rain—how all were eloquent of God 
to the heart of Jesus Christ at Nazareth! 


3 OW all nature prayed when Jesus pray- 
¥ 
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CHRIST THE HEALER. 
“Now there is at Jerusalem a pond called Probatica, which 
in Hebrew is called Bethsaida, having five porches. In these ® 
lay a great multitude of sick, of blind, of lame, of withered, 
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waiting for the moving of the water.” It was a place of 
miracles, one of those Holy Wells which God's loving provi- 
dence has scattered over all parts of the world. “And an 
angel of the Lord descended at certain times into the pond, 
and the water was moved. And he that went down first into 
the pond after the motion of the water, was made whole of 
whatsoever infirmity he lay under.” 

As Jesus passed there, he saw among the anxious watchers 
of the water's motion a sufferer whose air of despondency 
aroused his compassion; he had been infirm for thirty-eight 
years, and our Saviour knew that he had been long and vainly 
waiting for his cure. “ Wilt thou be made whole?” he asked 
him. The man supposed he meant the healing given by the 
pool. His pitiful and even reproachful answer deepened the 
sympathy of the Saviour, whose heart is a very ocean of heal- 
ing. “I have no man to put me into the pond”; as if to say, 
other invalids are rich and have their servants to lift them up 
and hurry them in before me, a miserable pauper; by the 
time that I have dragged myself to the bottom of the steps 
the angel is gone. But Jesus lifted him up quickly and by a 
mere word: “Arise, take up thy bed and walk.” Instantly 
the blood flowed new and fresh into his withered legs, the 
dead nerves began to tingle with the warmth of life. He stood 
up immediately, leaped and jumped, took up his bed and 
walked.” 


EMMANUEL—GOD WimH Us. 


«7 HEN the first man, the Old Adam, was created, it 
was by infinite power breathing spirit life into 
dead clay. ‘‘He breathed into his face the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul.” When it 
pleased the Blessed Trinity to renew the race of 
man through the Word made flesh, the New Adam 
was not brought into existence by a new act of 
creation; but God breathes the breath of life into 
the heart of Mary of Nazareth, unites the divine 

: life to her pure blood, and thus forms Jesus Christ 
for the renewal of the fallen race. The New Adam is con- 
ceived and born of the old race, but generated by an exclu- 
sive act of infinite power and love without the co-operation 
of human paternity. 
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OD’S Joving condescension went even further than 
taking the same human nature that Adam had 
tainted by sin; Jesus is not merely Adam’s de- 
scendant, and that of saintly men and thaste 

women, with the greatest of saints for his mother; 

but his blood is also that of apostate and idolatrous 

kings and shameless harlots. By his mother, how- 
ever, that blood was passed to him as if through a divine 
alembic, and cleansed till it was the immaculate blood of a per- 
fect humanity —worthy, if such a thing were possible, to be 
the humanity which should be made instinct with the divinity. 
This is the full meaning of the words of Isaias: “A virgin 
shall conceive and shall bring forth a Son, and his name shall 
be called Emmanuel—God with us.” 

Jesus was, however, a perfect type of the Hebrew people. 
The renowned race of Israel made Jesus of Nazareth its heir. 
The fulness of David’s mighty courage was his; Abraham’s 
peaceful contemplation of God and faith in the promises were 
his; every noble human quality of kindness or loyalty or 
bravery or patience inherent in the Jewish nature flowed down 
into the heart of Jesus. In the supernatural order, all the 
predestination of God for this favored people was concentrated 
upon Jesus, together with the completeness of all possible 
spiritual endowments of faith and hope and love. The glori- 
ous memories of the heroic past shall be radiant upon the 
brow of the Hebrew Messias. Lowly as may seem his lot, the 
Man Carist shall outshine all his ancestors in majesty, a 
majesty only the more inspiring because it adorns the gracious 
quality of universal love, which is the paramount prerogative 
of his royalty. 





THE Noon RELAY STATION.—CEDAR RANCH. 


THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO. 


2¥UST at 12 o'clock to the dot the heavy stage- 

coach with its trailer drew up at the Cedar 

Ranch for dinner. There were five of us, and 

we were dust-begrimed and hungry. We had 

been jostled about in the stage since seven in 

the morning, and had left thirty-five miles of dusty road behind 
us. We were on our way to see the greatest gorge in the 
whole country, the Grand Cafion’ of the Colorado. Dixon the 
driver, a small-sized, wiry “Arizona Kicker,” with a great 
broad-brimmed, white sombrero, makes the _ seventy-three 
miles from Flagstaff on the Santa Fe route to the rim of the 
cafion every day with four relays of horses; and so well does 
he know his road that he hauls up at the relay stations almost 
with the exactness of a railroad train on schedule time. The 
road, to be sure, is one of the best in the country. There is 
very little of it that is not level, and for the most part it is 
through a beautiful forest of stately pines. But under the 
shade of the trees and then out in the open sun—of all places 
in the world the sun knows how to shine out in Arizona; they 
call it the land of sunshine, and there is lots of it—the four 
bronchos were urged at a steady gait, till just as the sun was 
overhead we hauled up for dinner. Around about the rough 
board cabin on the hill-side there was gathered a motley crowd 
that had evidently been regaling the inner man, for‘ they were 
busy chewing wooden toothpicks. At first we thought they 
might be a kind of civilized Indians. They were all red enough 
to be classed with the red man, and some of the women were 
in short skirts with what at first sight seemed to be blankets 
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thrown over their shoulders, and they all had dangling from 
their belts what appeared on close inspection to be not a wicked 
tomahawk but an innocent-looking hammer. We learned later 
that it was Professor Salisbury, of the Chicago University, and 
a party of geological students out on a nature-study expedition. 
They had wisely selected Arizona, for probably nowhere in 
the wide world is so much of the stratified interior of the 
earth’s crust exposed to view. 

After we had hastily put away as good a luncheon as the 
flies would permit, we scrambled back into our places in the 
stage for the remaining forty miles. Away we started at a 
slashing pace, by the long line of trough filled with a bountiful 
supply of water. It was good to see the running water from 
the spring on the hill-side as we passed out the gate into the 
road again. Water is a precious treasure in this country, so 








AT A SLASHING PACE FOR THE GRAND CANYON. 


precious that in acquiring any property it is the water-rights 
that are bought and the land is thrown in, and so much is it 
prized by the natives that it is only the tenderfoot who can be 
induced to put it to such base uses as drinking or bathing. 
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As one crossing the continent in the summer time rides 
for miles over the dry and arid plains and sees the sparse 
vegetation languishing for want of water, and notices the 
animals panting in the heat with nothing but the dry ground 
about, it is a great relief to get into the Mississippi bottoms, 





THE PANORAMIC EFFECT OF THE CANYON. 


where one can drink to his heart's content of the refreshing 
beverage of nature. I presume it will always be a hopeless 
task to attempt any scheme of irrigation in Arizona on account 
of the geological formation of the soil and the tremendous drain- 
age canal created by the Colorado River on its way to the sea. 

The incidents of the afternoon were not of such a character 
as to lend to our trip the excitement of thrilling hair-breadth 
escapes of the dime-novel sort. We jogged along to the music 
of Dixon’s snapping whip, and in high anticipation of the feast 
of sight-seeing that was before us for. the next few days. Our 
destination was the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. People who 
have travelled much in this country, if asked whether they have 
seen the Grand Cafion, very often answer in the affirmative, 
and as often mistake some of the many cafions in Colorado, that 
usually are seen from the railroad train, for the Grand Cafion 
of the Colorado River in Arizona. There is no more comparison 
to be made between any of these minor cafions and the cafion 
we were aiming for than there is between the toy yacht and the 
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stately man-of-war. Undoubtedly there are many beautiful bits 
of scenery throughout the Western country, and nature in some 
of her wildest moods has tossed up high mountains and magni- 
ficent precipices and dug out spectacular chasms, the sight of 
which stirs our sluggish blood and elevates our ideas of what 
is magnificent. They are all worth seeing, and a lover of fine 
natural scenery is well rewarded for the magnificent distances 
he generally must cover to reach them. But all these should 
be seen first if one wants to appreciate them. There is, how- 
ever, but one Grand Cafion, and when one has looked on its 
mighty vastness, and been entranced by its fascinating witchery, 
all these other sights dwindle into insignificance and become 
merged in the commonplace. 

We knew something of the feast that was in store for us 
by the oft-repeated statements of dimensions. We were told 
that as we stood on Bissell’s Point we could look down in the 









PACK-TRAIN TO THE COPPER MINES IN THE CANYON. 


gorge six thousand six hundred feet—that is, nearly a mile 
and a guarter. We were told that the Yosemite, great as it is, 
and magnificent in all its proportions, might be put into the 
Colorado Gorge and it would probably take a spy-glass to find 
it. The figures seemed to affirm the truth of this statement. 
El Capitan, the highest bluff in the Yosemite, is one of the 
crowning wonders of the West. It rises out of the valley of 
the Merced River in the Yosemite thirty-nine hundred feet, 
but if one would put another E] Capitan on the top of the ex- 
isting one, the two together would reach but a little above the 
rim of the Grand Cafion, while the perspective of a few miles 
that fills the view in the Yosemite is but a very small vista 
when compared to the one hundred and forty miles that stretch 
out before one’s wondering gaze in Arizona. 
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These comparisons heightened our anticipation and led us 
eagerly on wings of imagination faster than Dixon could urge 
his bronchos. The third relay station was reached in the middle 
of the afternoon, and a fourth new team replaced the jaded 
beasts that carried us over the last stretch of twenty-six miles. 
We left the open country behind and we entered into a 
magnificent forest of pines. 
This Coconino forest is in it- 
self one of the wonders of 
Arizona. It covers a belt of 
sixty miles wide by one hun- 
dred and eighty long. It is a 
forest oasis in an immense 
plain covering Arizona, New 
Mexico, and extending up into 
Utah and Nevada. All over 
this plain nothing larger than 
the sage-bush or the cactus 
grows, while in this timbered 
section the stately pine raises 
its plumed head for a hundred 
feet or more into the air. The 
government has_ prudently 
made this pine forest a reserve 
in order to preserve the trees, 
and the railroad which owns 
each alternate section sells 
timber rights only under certain restrictions. It is directly in 
the midst of this forest, at Flagstaff, that the Riordan Brothers 
have built one of the largest saw-mills in America, which they 
have equipped with the latest and best machinery, that is turning 
immense pine logs day by day into many thousand feet of 
manufactured lumber. 

A little incident occurred which, because it varied the 
monotony of the staging, may be worthy of record. As we 
passed the old Supai trail which led from the Indian villages 
out on the northern plains to the pueblos of the Supai tribe, 
some miles down the river, a lone horseman approached us. 
As we saw him coming, and especially when we noticed the 
glittering revolvers fastened to the pommel of the saddle, and 
the angry-looking gun slung from his shoulder, visions of 
“hold-ups” flitted across our mind, and one of the party was 
preparing to slip his pocket-book and his jewelry into his boots, 


Ir 1s A HARD Day’s WORK TO GO DOWN 
TO THE RIVER. 
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and another was wearing his mildest and sweetest smile in 
order to charm the road agent and so soften his fierce de- 
meanor should he demand the “hands up.” But it was all 
useless. With a slight but commanding gesture he stopped the 
stage, and when we were expecting the word to deliver up all 
the treasure, in the blandest of tones he merely asked if we had 
seen a stray horse on the road over which we came. Though 
we began to breathe freely, it was a great disappointment all 
round that his intentions were so pacific. 

It was over this same Indian trail that the Spanish padres 
travelled as they went among these Indians to bring the mes- 
sage of the Gospel. We have come across a very ancient map 
drawn by these same missionaries two hundred years ago, and 
one going over the same paths to-day can very vividly appre- 
ciate the dauntless courage that was needed in order to face 
the thousand and one dangers that must have beset these mis- 
sionaries in that strange land. They undoubtedly passed on to 
the rim of the cafion and were the first white men to behold 
this stupendous chasm. 

With such thoughts as these we bowled along with little or 
no apprehension that anything heroic in the way of natural 
scenery was even within hundreds of miles of us. We passed 
down into a little dell, then up a sylvan slope with grass and 
belated wild flowers carpeting the ground, and then along a 
level stretch of road, until the thought impressed itself on our 
minds that there must be some mistake about it all. Finally, 
not a little fatigued with the long riding and with appetites 
sharpened by fresh air, we reached the group of tents sur- 
rounding a log cabin where we were to: put up for the 
night. The cafion itself was just beyond. We wanted to get 
a glimpse of it anyhow before darkness set in. It was but a 
step below the enclosure. We hastened down to the edge of 
the precipice, and there below us, wrapped in a mystical haze, 
was that immense under-world of crag and ravine and palisade 
and chasm, stretching away as far as the eye could reach and 
down precipice after precipice until it would almost seem that 
we had come to the jumping-off place of creation. .I :do not 
think I shall ever forget that first glimpse of this wonder 
of wonders. It seemed perfectly unreal. I was borne back 
through the ages to primeval chaos when the earth was void 
and empty and darkness was on the face of the deep. Here 
was another world about to be born. It seemed to be the 
dwelling place of eternal forces sporting in everlasting confu- 
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RARE MAP OF GRAND CANYON REGION MADE BY JESUIT MISSIONARIES Two HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


sion. Though usually accounted to have very strong nerves, yet 
involuntarily I found myself grasping at something to give sup- 
port, and finally I settled down to the ground to assure myself 
that the bit of earth I still clung to was solid enough to 
hold me. I seemed to be a figure in one of those tremendous 
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creations of Doré, magnified a million diameters, where all is 
weird and infinite, where distances have lost all sense of rela- 
tion, and where thousands of angels seem floating down from 
untold heights. The time and circumstance of my first view 
of the cafion, they told me, were unusually favorable. The 
mantle of night was just settling down on the earth. The 
gloaming lent a spectral aspect to the whole perspective. Away 
down in the channel of the river, six thousand feet below, 
was profound blackness, and above and beyond it the perspec 
tive took on a sense of vagueness: here a black chasm, and 
out from its blackness, apparently floating in mid-air, a huge 
mountain, and away in the beyond could be faintly distinguished 











——_ 


First GLIMPSE OF THIS GREAT UNDERWORLD OF CRAG AND RAVINE. 


crags and peaks like giant Titans sporting in the darkness. 
The impression created was as if one were suddenly transported 
to the highest Alps in the darkness, and a flash of lightning 
for the moment revealed precipices and towering peaks on all 
sides. Soon the settling darkness shut it out entirely from 
view. There was nothing left but to go back to the tent and 
dream over it all or prepare for a closer study of the chasm 
on the morrow. 
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The programme for the next day was a ride on horse- 
back to Bissell’s Point, nine miles away. Bissell’s is the high- 
est point of the 
plateau which 
makes one rim of 
the cafion and 
affords by all 
odds the _ best 
panoramic view 
of the entire 
country. The 
next morning, 
bright and sunny, 
came all too soon 
to one _ whose 
joints had been 
stiffened by the 
jolting stage-ride 
of the previous 
day, but when it 
comes bright and 
sunny there is 
very little chance 
for prolonged 
sleep in a tent. 
By eight we were 
in the saddle and 
on the trail to Bis- 
sell’s, with all day 
before us tostudy, 
to wonder at, and 
to be impressed 
by the changing 
views that are af- 
forded by a nine miles’ ride along the edge. 

Daylight revealed the cafion in all its wondrous majesty. 
It is a great chasm wrought out through geologic eras by the 
Colorado River. Across to the other rim, as the bird flies, is 
fourteen miles. Away down in the bed of this gigantic gulch, 
lying like a mere stock-ticker’s tape on the landscape, is the river, 
two hundred and fifty feet wide. Between the river’s bed and 
the top is a succession of gentle slopes, abrupt palisades, tower- 
ing cliffs, and awful precipices, broken and scarred in the con- 


ONE OF THE PRECIPICES. 
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INDIANS KILLING GAME. 


flict of volcanic forces that helped to create this wonderful 
rent in the earth’s crust. They say that by erosion only the gulch 
was dug out. It is very hard to believe that some terrific up- 
heaval did not rend the rocks asunder and leave a cleft into 
which the waters found their way. Nature here is an open 
book for the geologist. Mother Earth lays bare all the secrets 
of her youth. The various strata, which are exposed in all 
their varying colors, add not a little to the beauty of Nature’s 
architecture. 

-} The peculiar formation of the precipices in many places 
seems to provide square, rocky platforms on which have been 
erected wonderful temples surmounted by cathedral spires or 
fantastic towers. Across the way there is Vishnu’s temple, for 
all the world in shape like some of those Buddhist structures 
in the East. I say across the way: it seems to the uninitiated 
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but the distance of a gun-shot, but it is a good decade of 
miles. The ensemble of the cafion is so nicely proportioned, 
and yet built on so gigantic a scale, that one loses entirely 
his sense of distance. The effect is heightened by the purity 
and rarity of the air. We are nine thousand feet above the 
sea-level. That cliff over there, it seems only the distance of 
a short city block, but it is an hour’s walk there and back. 
Start a boulder down the walls, and it dashes from crag to 
crag until only after the lapse of many seconds it comes to 





INDIANS GATHERED BONES FOR BURNING AT CREMATORY POINT. 


rest at the base of the first cliff, one-tenth of the way to the 
bottom, 

But after one has studied the minor details of the cafion he 
irresistibly reverts to the panoramic view, and he never tires of its 
majesty and grandeur. Perhaps it is because of the marvellous 
scenic transformations that are created by the changing lights 
and shadows. The coloring of the various strata seems to take 
on new hues as the sun rises or goes down in the western 
sky. The tones blend together in such perfect harmony that 
the whole makes a pleasing concert without a single discordant 
note. Nature is a matchless artist, and her varying tints of 
sky and forest and moor have never been caught and trans- 
ferred to canvas by the most skilful painter. Moran has 
painted the Grand Cafion, and while his finished work gives 
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some idea of its vastness, yet it fails to convey any notion of 
richness and variety of color. 

At Bissell’s Point one can get the best notion of the im- 
mensity of this cafion region. It is a whole continent in itself. 
It is vast enough to have a climate as well as a fauna and a 
flora of its own. It is curious to watch a rain-storm in the 
cafion. A storm big enough to drench a region of fifty square 
miles at a time seems to be tucked away in a small corner of 
the vast area, and while it undoubtedly moves at a furious 
pace, it seems from the viewing point to be moving along at 
a very leisurely gait. 

But, after all has been said, the deepest and profoundest 
impression that is left on the sight-seer is one of a religious 
nature. For thousands of years that river has been rolling on, 
long before the white man, or even the Indian, gazed on its 
beauties. For countless centuries all this magnificence and 





COLORADO RIVER AS IT RUNS THROUGH THE CANYON IS 250 FEET WIDE. 





GOING DOWN INTO THE LOWER RIVER GORGE. 
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sublimity has been upreared, and for whom? For unnumbered 
ages this wonderful panorama has been literally wasting all its 
beauty on the desert air, and there has been no intelligent 
creature to admire it. “What is man that thou art mindful 
of him.” 


“Thou didst make the soul 
A wondering witness of thy majesty; 
And while it rushes with delirious joy 
To tread thy vestibule, dost chain its steps 
And check its rapture with the humble view 
Of its own nothingness, bidding it stand 
In the dread presence of the Invisible, 
As if to answer to its God through thee.” 


In the presence of these many wonders man in all his little 


devisings seems so puny, the span of his life so short, the 
most exalted products of his genius so meagre, and the mightiest 


Down HANCE’S TRAIL TO THE RIVER’S BED, 


results of his striving so feeble! Here is the handiwork of a 
God of omnipotent strength, guided by infinite wisdom. He 
has raised for himself here a temple of exceeding beauty. 


“From flint and granite in compacture strong, 
Not with steel thrice hardened, but with the wave 
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THE GREAT THRONE FOR THE Day OF JUDGMENT. 


Soft and translucent, did the new-born Time 
Chisel thy altars. Here hast thou ever poured 
Earth’s grand libation to eternity; 

Thy misty incense rising unto God, 

The God that was, and is, and is to be.” 


I could not help thinking what a fitting place this cafion 
would be for the great drama of the Day of Judgment. It is 
often a puzzle to one to realize how all the nations of the earth 
may be gathered in the valley of Josaphat. Of course to God 
all things are possible, but here in this cafion is a theatre high 
enough, wide enough, and deep enough to accommodate every 
one of the children of Adam. Just beyond, on the ridge of 
Ayre’s Peak, is a throne in some sense fitted for the Almighty, 
with a commanding view of the whole cafion, and below it and 
about it are the lesser peaks, seemingly fashioned for the 
prophets, and the popes, and the great servants of God. As 
in the vision of the prophet, one can see the resurrected hosts 
gathered about on the right and on the left. The majesty of 
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the surroundings is in keeping with the solemnity of the mo- 
ment, and the profound silence of the chasm seems to invite 
the thunder tones of the great Judge. The vast and open ex- 
panse affords an easy solution for the great manifestation of 
hearts. Each one may stand out in that mighty arena and be 
seen by all the world, and the opening heavens may easily 
reveal a pathway to eternal bliss for the elect. It is such 
scenes as are presented by this magnificent manifestation of 
God’s handiwork that stir the depths of one’s religious nature, 
and deep speaketh unto deep in no uncertain tones. There 
have been visitors to the cafion who have seen in it all only 
the subject of trivial comment, who have risen to nothing 
higher than a desire to write their names on the rocks, or who 
have found their greatest pleasure in listening to and record- 
ing the fables of John Hance; but they are mere sight-seers, 
whose highest vanity is to tickle the retina of their eye or to 
climb where others have not been. But, 


“He who presses close to Nature’s loving heart 
Receives full recompense and sweet reward; 
Thine is a mighty power to refresh, 

Inspire, delight, and lift men out of self 
Into close touch with the infinite God.” 
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IS INSANITY INCREASING ? 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


oe S insanity increasing? is a question often asked 
nowadays; and while not a few authorities an- 

swer it in the affirmative, there are some who 

deny it. We believe it is a question that may 

be open to dispute. No doubt the ills of one’s 

own generation appear to be greater than the ills of days 
gone by, for we are naturally more deeply impressed by what 
takes place during our life-time; and certainly never before 
was so much care taken to count and to place upon record 
the number of persons who become insane. As a rule books 
of history throw little or no light on the subject of nervous 
derangement. History concerns itself mainly with kings and 
queens, with their intrigues and their beheadings, with great 
battles and conquests; with anything except presenting to 
us a faithful picture of the slow and painful development of 
the poor, suffering people. Moreover, it is only within com- 
paratively recent years that we have studied the nervous sys- 
tem and realized its vagaries. Formerly, when science was 
neglected and when students devoted themselves too exclusive- 
ly to metaphysics, the unhappy beings who suffered from brain 
trouble were generally set down as witches or as possessed of 
an evil spirit. We have among us to-day many believers in 
what is called Spiritualism, and a scientific observer of those 
who attend spiritualist meetings will recognize the majority of 
them as persons who are uncommonly suggestib/e and prone to 
hysteria. At a spiritualist sitting the medium plays the part of 
the witch of days gone by: in the darkened, silent room the 
hysterical circle is prepared for the expected manifestations. 
But it would be a great mistake to argue that hysteria is in- 
creasing because there are—especially in hard-headed New 
England—so many spiritualists. Hysteria has merely taken 
one other mode of expressing itself. Let us go back sixty 
years and what do we behold? Lunatic asylums in 1840 were 
comparatively few and far between; railways were only just 
beginning to be built; people still travelled very much by 
stage coach, and the struggle and excitement of the present 

VOL, LXX.—21 
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day were unknown. Yet in those seemingly reposeful days 
thousands of persons in many parts of the country became 
hysterical through the visions of a certain William Miller, of 
the State of New York, who preached that the end of the 
world was near. Numberless men and women abandoned their 
homes, and flocking to hear this lunatic, became lunatics them- 
selves; night was made hideous by their screams and loud 
prayers; property was freely given away, ascension robes were 
made ready, and very many Millerites climbed to the tops of 
high trees in order to be the first to greet the coming Son of 
Man. And this nervous outbreak lasted four years.* Were 
such a thing to occur in 18¢9 we should confine the Millerites 
in lunatic asylums. If we are asked where were the other 
mentally unbalanced persons besides the Millerites, who were 
living sixty years ago, we answer that only a small number of 
them were placed in any institution public or private, for at 
that time, as we have said, there were not many asylums in 
the United States; the majority of lunatics in 1840 were scat- 
tered broadcast over the country, but they were hidden from 
sight, confined in cellars, barns, and outhouses, uncared for and 
uncounted. If we go backward a little further in time, say to 
the beginning of the century, have we any good evidence that 
people were less hysterical than in 1840? We have not. In 
1800 a wave of religious madness swept over a large part of 
the then sparsely settled country. Thousands of men and 
women assembled at camp-meetings, which generally lasted 
three or four days, and there they raved and fell into convulsions. 
At some of the camp-meetings twenty thousand persons were 
present at one time. Children would pray and exhort like 
their parents, while around the praying children might have 
been seen rings of mothers and fathers writhing and screaming 
in a paroxysm of religious frenzy. At some places the epi- 
demic took the form of hysterical laughter and dancing, while 
many individuals would assume the posture of dogs and bark 
and snap like dogs. This, of course, was nothing new; pre- 
cisely similar nervous phenomena may be seen to-day, but in 
order to see them we must go into our well-kept lunatic 
asylums. 

Nor were the insane more accurately counted or better 
cared for in Europe a couple of generations ago than they 
were in America; nor is there any trustworthy evidence that 
in the old world they were fewer in number then than now. 


* Dr. Boris Sidis : Psychology of Suggestion, p. 356. 
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In 1819 the great French alienist Esquirol, a disciple of Pinel, 
wrote these words:* ‘ These unfortunate people are treated’ 
worse than criminals. . . . I have seen them naked, covered 
with rags, and having only straw to protect themselves against 
the cold moisture and the hard stones they lie upon; 

I have seen them in their narrow, filthy cells without light ane 
air, fastened with chains in these dens in which one would not 
keep wild beasts. . . . This I have seen in France, and the 
insane are everywhere in Europe treated in the same way.” 
And we know that the Code Napoleon classed lunatics with 
brutes: the Code Napoleon punished those who permitted 
“the insane ard mad animals to run about free.” 

Is it any wonder, therefore, considering how these unfortu- 
nates were treated in the hospitals, that their families preferred 
to keep them at home—out of sight—where the authorities 
could not find them? Nor was any attempt made to count 
them. : 

When Bethlehem hospital, in London, was inspected in 1816 
men and women were found chained to the walls, covered only 
with a blanket, and one of its crazy inmates had been chained 
for fourteen years. In the very last years of the last century 
Dr. Pinel, physician at the Bicétre (the great French prison 
for lunatics), determined to better the condition of his wretched 
patients, and he applied to Couthon, one of the leaders of the 
Revolution, for authority to take the chains off them. It was 
a dangerous request to make, and Couthon answered: “ Citizen, 
I shall go to-morrow to Bicétre to inspect it; but woe to thee 
if thou hidest the enemies of the people among thy lunatics.” 

Couthon kept his promise. But although he had seen many 
persons guillotined, he could not endure the pandemonium of 
yells and the clanking of chains, and addressing Pinel he said: 
“Look here, citizen, art thou insane thyself, that thou wilt un- 
chain such animals?” 

“Citizen,” replied Pinel, “I am convinced that these lunatics 
are so unmanageable only because they are robbed of air and 
liberty, and I dare hope much from the opposite means of 
treatment.” 

“Well, do with them what thou likest, but I am afraid thou 
wilt be a victim of thy presumption.” 

Pinel at once set about his humane work. One lunatic 
whom he freed had been in chains thirty years. Although 
he met with a good deal of opposition from the ignorant public, 


* Archives of Neurology and Psycho-pathology, vol. i. p. 39. 
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he succeeded in the end. Then from the Bicétre he betook 
himself to the Salpétritre, another huge prison for lunatics, 
and began a like successful reformation there. 

In England the first act for the regulation of mad-houses 
was passed in 1773; and thirty years earlier—in 1744—Parlia- 
ment made the first provision for the insane in passing the 
vagrant act, one section of which deals with persons “furiously 
mad or so far mentally afflicted as to be dangerous to be left 
at large.” Here it is clearly indicated that only such lunatics 
as were dangerous to the community were taken any account 
of. May we not reasonably believe that there were numberless 
others—plunged in harmless melancholia--who were kept at 
home? Hogarth’s celebrated picture—the “Scene in a mad- 
house ’’—where we have the final punishment which awaits the 
Rake’s progress, gives a most realistic impression of what 
Bethlehem hospital was in his day (the first half of the last cen- 
tury): we see the naked lunatics offered as objects of curiosity 
to the public, who were charged a small sum for admission. 

We have now gone back to a period when insanity was 
scarcely regarded as a branch of medical science and when the 
insane were looked upon even by educated persons with super- 
stitious dread. Nor have we to go backward very much 
further in time in order to find them all, as a general rule, 
classed as witches and were-wolves.* 

We have before us a rare and curious little book of forty- 
nine pages, giving the trial, torture, and execution of the last 
witch burned at Geneva, on April 6, 1652.4 It is one of the 
very few original documents in which the whole trial of a 
witch from beginning to end is minutely given; nor can any 
intelligent person peruse it without being convinced that the 
unfortunate young woman—Michée Chauderon—was crazy. 
And we may judge of the medical knowledge of two centu- 
ries ago, when several of the doctors who examined the ac- 
cused believed that they had discovered, by thrusting needles 
into her flesh, the szgz//um diaboli, the devil’s mark; namely, 
the part of her body which was insensible to pain. 

From this period backward as far as history carries us we 
find—excepting among a few Roman and Greek physicians— 
little or no recognition of insanity as a bodily disease. Yet it 
is interesting to know that among the records of the parish of 

* From wo// and the obsolete word wér : in Latin v77—man. 

+ Proces criminel dela derntére sorciere brulée a Geneve le 6 Avril, 1652. Paris, 14 rue 


des Carmes. 
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Barking, in England, in 1370, mention is made of a retreat 
“for the sustenatation of poor priests and other men and women 
who were sick of the phrenzie, there to remaine till they were 
perfectly whole and restored to good memorie.” 

But as a general rule, as we have said, lunatics in those 
far-off days were looked upon as witches or as possessed of an 
evil spirit. We have even epidemics of hysteria in the middle 
ages and in ancient times compared with which the outbreak 
of Millerism, in 1840, and the so-called religious revival at the 
opening of our nineteenth century, were exceedingly mild 
nervous manifestations. And are we to believe that there 
were no other mad people in Europe—then comparatively 
thinly populated—except those who were carried away by these 
wide-spread psychical epidemics? 

What were the were-wolves who roamed in numbers through 
the forests, often on all fours and acting like wild beasts? At 
times the peasantry, armed with pikes, would set out to 
“round them up” and destroy them. The were-wolves were 
simply maniacs escaped or turned adrift from their homes, 
whom, perhaps, even loving kinsmen could no longer endure to 
have with them. In 1609 the district which now forms the 
department of the Basses Pyrénées, France, swarmed with 
devil-worshippers; twenty-seven parishes were afflicted by the 
malady, and the unhappy victims were all considered to be 
possessed. 

But space will not allow us to dwell on the various psychi- 
cal outbreaks which occurred a few centuries ago, as well as 
in pagan times. Suffice it to say they surely reveal an hys- 
terical substratum, of which the student must take account if 
he wishes to pass a correct judgment upon hysteria at the 
present day. We know that formerly scholars of renown wrote 
bulky tomes devoted to the discussion of witchcraft and de- 
monology; and what these learned men wrote and taught 
must have done not a little to unhinge the intellects of the 
over-credulous, suggestible people who listened to them. Their 
writings and their teaching no doubt went a long way in the 
making of witches and were-wolves. Joan of Arc—the one 
pure figure which looms above the selfishness and cruelty of 
the fifteenth century—was only one of the numberless victims 
of a superstition which blocked the pathway of scientific 
knowledge. 

When, therefore, we go backward in time and endeavor to 
estimate the number of mad people that may have lived in 
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former generations, when we read about the were-wolves and 
witches that used to abound in all the countries of Europe, 
and of the various nervous epidemics that broke out among 
the poor people, we are not so very ready to believe in a 
marked increase of insanity in our own generation. 

Quite recently the General Lunacy Board, both of England 
and Scotland, have pronounced that the greater number of 
known lunatics may not indicate an absolute increase. The 
friends and relatives of lunatics are much more willing now to 
have them placed in comfortable asylums, where they will be 
humanely treated, instead of keeping them concealed at home 
as formerly.* 

An eminent Boston alienist, Dr. Walter Channing, to whom 
we wrote a few weeks ago and put the question, Is insanity 
increasing? replied as follows: “ . . . The answer is ex- 
tremely difficult if it is to be at all accurate. On the sur- 
face it would appear that there is a steady and large increase, 
almost alarming in character, but on careful investigation this 
proves to be somewhat misleading. . . . Hospitals have 
improved so much and the public feeling has changed about 
them to such an extent, that for these reasons alone a con- 
siderable number of persons are sent to them for treatment. 
Furthermore, of those who enter them not a large percentage 
is discharged, so that the insane of these institutions form a 
permanent class by themselves. However, it is my opinion 
that if a census could be taken of all the cases of mental 
disease which occur in the general population, there would be 
found an increase as compared with a period of, we will say, 
thirty or forty years ago. These would not be cases of violent 
insanity ; but there would be various forms of mental break- 
down, some of which would not have been recognized so long 
ago as the period to which I refer; but notwithstanding these 
facts, they represent an increase. The causes of insanity 
which you mention in your letter . . . are not as potent 
factors as they were a hundred years ago, but the strain of 
life is greater and nervous exhaustion, as a reaction from it, 
not uncommon; and hence there is a tendency to some form 
of mental deterioration or breakdown in a slow, but I believe 
increasing, ratio.” 

No doubt, as this distinguished authority says, the strain of 
life is greater than it was thirty or forty years ago, and there 
are to-day forms of mental breakdown which were unknown to 


* The Journal of Mental Science, July, 1899, p. 460. 
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our fathers. We are living at a time when the anxieties of a 
business life were never so great. Nevertheless, we in America 
are becoming alive to the danger, and we are going to meet it 
by leading a more out-of-door life. We are making better 
roads; we have more parks; the facilities for getting out into 
the country are very much greater than formerly; the bicycle 
vies with the trolley car in taking us rapidly away from the 
bustle and din of the town; and the lives, too, of people who 
dwell in the country are much less lonesome and introspective 
than they used to be. Although we are working never so hard, 
we are at the same time striving in many ways to make life 
more joyous. 

In a late number of the London Lancet are some pertinent 
remarks on this subject by the learned Italian physiologist, 
Dr. Mosso. 

“Tt is enough,” he says, “to look at the passers-by in the 
American streets to be convinced how much more developed 
and strong they are than our compatriots. The boys and girls 
are in point of physique far superior to ours. All the public 
takes an interest in physical exercises—every journal being 
compelled to report athletic competitions, regattas, foot-ball 
encounters, golf matches, etc. . . . My admiration for this 
new world is all the greater when I reflect that its civilization 
is that of the future, which even for Italy will have better 
days in store.” What Professor Mosso writes is certainly en- 
couraging, and we believe that we may look in the near future 
for a marked decrease of insanity among us. Insanity is a 
disease of weakness; and more fresh air, more bicycle riding, 
more field sports, and, above all, more holidays, will tend to 
make us stronger. And then, if we only have the will to do one 
more thing, namely, to be more temperate in drinking, to im- 
bibe less of the poison of alcohol (a very potent factor in 
brain disease), we shall become in the twentieth century the 
sanest people on earth. 
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THE FLIGHT OF AN ANGEL. 


BY MINNIE GILMORE, 


I. 


LEP ETD EDS #9 S “s - . 
Sei) ROFANE not the name of love, my son,” repri- 


Z 
} manded the padre. “ Love is a dream of the 
J mind, an ideal of the heart, a sentiment of the 
A soul. To love is the best of life, yes; but love 
: tis =omust be of God first, and of all men second, and 
third and last of but one woman. Find her and wed her, 
Francesco. Thou art five-and-twenty come next feast-day, and 
the century of years that spans the longest human life is as a 
snail in its first quarter, but as the lightning thereafter to its 
end! But name the sefiorita of thy choice to me, that my 
word may speed thy suit. Shall it be the laughing Carmen- 
cita of the Rancho Henriquez, or the fair and modest Sefiorita 
Pepita Valdez, or even the proud young daughter of the rich 
and noble De |’Alamos—?”’ 

“But you know, my padre,” interrupted Francesco sternly, 
“that it is to the little Angela of Los Angeles that my dying 
father betrothed me. You would not have me fail my promise 
to the dead?” 

“The little Angela beseeches the good Don Angelo that 
she may be a nun,” reminded the padre. ‘ My son, stand not 
between the Creator and his creature! God claims his own.” 

“Tt is the wish of Don Angelo that the heiress of Los An- 
geles and the last of the Ferranis be wedded,” replied Fran- 
cesco, scowling. “And the will of the parent, my padre—have 
you not said that to resist it is to incur the vengeance of God?” 

With a graceful salute, and an elaborate wave of his big 
gray sombrero, he turned from the Mission, and, mounting his 
horse, galloped toward Los Angeles ranch. The padre sighed 
heavily, watching the reckless rider out of sight. His heart 
loved Francesco, even as his soul feared for him. 

Love for the Ferranis was a tradition of the Mission. 
Were not the names of Francesco’s father, and of his father’s 
father, and even of generations behind him, first and best- 
beloved of the benefactors of the Mission, for the repose of 
whose souls Mass was said every morning, when the bells rang 
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out, and the sun and the birds waked together, and the faith- 
ful prostrated themselves on the pewless adobe floor, and thus 
began the day with Heaven’s blessing? Francesco himself was 
too seldom among the worshippers; but on the feasts of the 
Mother of God, and on the anniversary of his father’s death, 
and now and again when a special feast-day appealed to his 
devotion, he would kneel at confession, and receive at the 
altar, and linger in thanksgiving, an edification to all. Then 
the padre who loved him was exultant indeed; nor was Fran- 
cesco less happy, for the spirit of the wild young ranchero 
was willing, and the love of the padre reciprocated. But to 
resign his betrothed at the padre’s word was surely too much 
to expect of him. Had not Don Angelo himself forbidden 
his daughter the cloister? 


3 a 


Don Angelo Serra had married a blonde American—a Catho- 
lic. The son of their union had died at birth, and while her 
daughter was still but a toddling baby the frail heart of the 
delicate American had failed her, and fled earthly love for 
heaven. The Dofia Serra’s death-bed prayer had been that 
her motherless child might be educated in the States, and 
when she was but a fragile human lily of seven Don Angelo 
himself had resigned her to an American convent for ten long, 
lonely years. Surely the dead blessed him for his paternal 
sacrifice, as well as for his marital loyalty, for Don Angelo 
had married no second time—not he! His personal happiness 
was buried for ever in the blonde American’s grave. That he 
should look for compensation to the little Angela was only 
natural. The love-dreams blighted for him should bloom for 
her, and an heir of his race yet rule Los Angeles, or be a 
priest of the church! His lifelong friend, Francesco’s father, 
Don Juan Ferrani, of adjoining estate, had suggested that a 
marriage between Francesco and Angela would be a marriage 
of earth approved in heaven. Francesco was heart-free, loving 
all fair young sefioritas indeed, but concentrating his affections 
upon none; and he remembered the little Angela as inheriting 
her mother’s flower-like beauty, so the proposal did not dis- 
please him, and his father’s dying blessing had sanctified his 
troth. 

Angela was but fifteen when she was notified, through 
the superior of the convent, that her father had affianced her 
to Francesco, whom she dimly remembered as a tall, dark, 
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handsome, riotous boy. The reverend mother wept gentle 
tears as she told her, and at first Angela too had wept, she 
knew not why; but her beautiful pearl ring of betrothal had 
done much to reconcile her; and as the novelty of her roman. 
tic engagement wore off, and her schoolmates ceased to won- 
der and jest about it, the real significance of the episode faded 
from the young girl’s innocent heart. But she remembered it 
always in her prayers, from which the reverend mother had 
adjured her never to omit Don Francesco’s name. 

“To be the guardian angel of her husband’s life, to pray 
for him in life and death, to wrestle even to the final hour for 
the salvation of his soul,—this is the vocation of a woman of 
the world,” she instructed Angela, wisely; for the reverend 
mother had seen the world in her day, and had not forgotten 
it. So Angela prayed dutifully for Francesco until, as years 
passed, the habit of prayer matured a sweet attraction for it; 
and then it dawned upon Angela's enlightened soul that the 
shrine of prayer, the life of consecration, the vows of the 
cloister, were her life’s divine birthright by the supreme claim 
of vocation. Then, both to her father and to Francesco, she 
wrote the eloquent plea of a pure young soul inspired by God 
—a plea which Francesco ignored and her father refused for 
both. The reverend mother had grieved, and Angela’s con- 
fessor regretted that Don Angelo should oppose his daughter ; 
yet neither had mourned like Angela, as one without hope. 
They knew that God’s will would surely be done, however man 
might resist it; and, after all, Angela was very young. Per- 
chance, in spite of her devotional sentiments, the revelation of 
her real vocation was yet to come. 

With such considerations they sought to console Angela, 
but at first she could not be consoled. Her gentle heart was 
as the heart of Eve exiled from Paradise. Even in anticipa- 
tion the world was a wilderness to her. To send her from the 
convent was like tearing up a white rose by the roots, for 
within its chapel dwelt the Love of her vestal soul. Later, 
however, resignation came to her by grace of “prayer with 
tears.” She realized that her youth held her in bondage in 
God’s eyes as well as in man’s; and that filial obedience was 
virtually submission to the manifested will of God. 

When the reverend mother gently broke to her that in all 
probability her summons to Los Angeles implied her speedy 
marriage, she spent an entire day in the chapel, and then set 
forth upon her journey with a calm, transfigured face. She no 
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longer rebelled; she no longer even wept. A mystical assur- 
ance of answered prayer consoled her. She had found the 
strength to pray that not her will but God’s be done! 

Recalling, as he galloped toward Los Angeles from the Mis- 
sion, the padre’s recent words, Francesco suddenly realized that 
if he were five-and-twenty Angela must have turned seventeen, 
and that already Don Angelo was preparing for her return to 
the ranch. Of late the festivities of the town had engrossed 
him and he had somewhat neglected the lonely old man; but 
now he was conscious of an eager desire to know just when 
Angela might be expected, and how and where he should first 
meet her as his bride-to-be, and if the cloister had still its rival 
charm for her, and all the legion maiden-things Don Angelo 
might have to tell of her. With a pang of remorse for his 
recent indifference, he sunk spurs in his horse and sped on to 
Los Angeles. Dismounting at the ranch, he suddenly swept 
off his sombrero, bowing low with a murmured exclamation of 
mingled surprise and admiration. For out in the sunshine, 
where the fragrance of lilac was sweet about her and the 
breezes fanned her like fluttering angel-wings, he stood face to 
face with the beautiful blonde Sefiorita Serra—his bride-elect, 
Angela ! 

Ill. 

She was a tall, slight, statuesque girl, with great eyes like 
violets, and hair like a stream of sunshine, and a fair face lus- 
trous in its perfect pallor as a young spring hyacinth sun- 
wooed from winter snows. 

Don Angelo presented Francesco, excitedly explaining that 
the little Angela had but to-day stolen a march upon him, 
taken her old father by surprise, arrived at least a week earlier 
than he had supposed it possible; and that even now he had 
been about to set out for the Rancho Ferrani, to present to 
Francesco his profuse and humble apologies for lack of due 
notice of the arrival of his betrothed. 

With the conventional salutation, Francesco prostrated him- 
self before his bride-elect. Unmoved as a statue, Angela re- 
garded him with calm, abstracted eyes, standing tall and 
straight and stately. A light laugh broke upon the silence of 
the moment. Don Angelo turned toward the corridor, and 
presented Francesco to his dead wife’s sister, a widow still fair 
and youthful—Doris, the Countess de I’Abbéville, who since 
her marriage in France had become more Parisian in manner 
and speech than even the French themselves. 
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“But you are both so droll,” she laughed, as she tripped 
daintily down the steps, clad in the tender gray and violet of 
resigned widowhood. “ Lovers, betrothed lovers, and meeting 
like formal strangers! (Cvze/, but the cloister-angel is droll 
always! It has been a gay journey. I have laughed, laughed, 
laughed, every day and night. It is as if I chaperoned a statue 
from her convent chapel. But you, monsieur—you, as a cabdai- 
lero, will be a Pygmalion to your Galatea. Is it not so?” 

“ But peace, madame,” commanded Don Angelo sternly. 
He did not love his laughing sister-in-law, though she had been 
as an elder sister to Angela. Her ways were too light and 
her views of life too frivolous. Nevertheless, the flighty 
countess was a good companion for Angela at present—just 
till her convent-seriousness be laughed away. 

The countess flicked his cheek with a spray of lilac which 
she had broken from a plant as she walked from the corridor. 

“The poor good Angelo,” she smiled indulgently. “I will 
shock him no more, lest the angel have a new duefia; and 
that would break both our hearts, w’est-ce-pas, petite cherie?” 

She fell back from Francesco's side as she spoke, and threw 
her arm about Angela’s waist. The girl responded with a 
transfiguring smile. Francisco caught his breath as he saw it. 
Already the statue lived! 

Regaining the corridor, the tactful countess monopolized 
her brother-in-law, resuming a somewhat painful confidence 
upon the subject dearest to his heart. When Francesco’s 
arrival had interrupted her, she had been breaking to Don 
Angelo, first, that Angela’s consent to a speedy marriage was 
not voluntary but only enforced submission; and secondly, that 
both the reverend mother and the convent physician had con- 
fided to her that Angela was pathetically delicate—that she 
had inherited her mother's fragile constitution—poor Don 
Angelo shuddered in sudden apprehension; in short, that her 
heart was her danger. She must be guarded from emotion 
and shock. 

“ Dio mio!” groaned Don Angelo, bowing his head to the 
railing. He had lost his wife. Was he to lose his daughter too? 

“But mourn not yet, my Angelo,” consoled the countess. 
“The stress of intense emotion should be feared for her, yes ; 
but she is too cold, too reserved, too spirituelle to be in danger. 
Even love cannot kindle her. Behold her now, as her deau 
amant woes her. Not a flush of girlish embarrassment on her 
cheek; not even the glow of coquetry in her calm eyes. And 
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he is handsome. If I were a girl! But Aelas/ moi, I am but 
une pauvre veuve--ugly and old! Is it not so, deau.frere ?” 

Her coquettish laugh rang past Don Angelo, to challenge 
Francesco’s chivalry; but the challenged did not hear it. He 
heard nothing but the voice, saw nothing but the face of his 
pale, pure, gentle betrothed. 

“T thank you for your beautiful ring, sefior,” Angela was 
saying, with dutiful courtesy. She twisted it on her finger with 
a tender touch suggestive of a caress. ‘All the girls admired 
it,” she added, with an air of innocent pride. ‘ Alita Robbins, 
who was graduated last year, became affianced too, and returned 
to show us her ring, which she had chosen herself; but I liked 
it less than mine. It was of blazing diamonds. For me, I like 
pearls best; and after, turquois. And you, sefior?” 

“Call me Francesco,” he demanded. 

“Ought I?” she asked after a moment’s timid hesitation, a 
hint of color fluctuating upon her cheek. “Forgive me. I did 
not know. It is a pretty name—Francesco! I”—her honesty 
struggled with her reserve, but her conscience forced her to 
speak out frankly: “I have called you Francesco always, in 
my prayers.” 

A swift smile flashed from his eyes. 

“Your prayers?” he repeated. ‘You have been praying 
for me?” 

“Why, of course,” she answered. “ Reverend mother bade 
me pray for you always, the night I received your ring. ‘To 
save men by prayer is the vocation of a woman of the world,’ 
she told me; and to fill well our vocation, sefior—I mean 
Francesco—is to do the will of God. She wept because I was 
to be a woman of the world,.the poor dear mother. She had 
prayed that I might be allowed to be a nun. It is sweet to 
be a nun—the convent-life is so peaceful, and the Lord of 
the chapel so near! I was cruelly disappointed when you did 
not answer my letter, Francesco. I prayed that you might no 
longer wish our betrothal, since I desired to be free. Now I 
am praying that you may find you do not like me; for if you 
should say to my father that you refuse to marry me, perhaps 
I might be a religious, after all.” 

A colder man would have smiled at her simplicity, and con- 
soled himself with the thought that a young girl’s fancy for 
the convent was not the most dangerous of rivals. But 
Francesco’s blood ran more fiercely in his veins, and his pride 
as well as his dawning sentiment was challenged. 


, 
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“T did not answer your letter,” he said, “because it was a 
letter that should never have been written. When my suit was 
first proffered, you submitted without protest. You accepted 
and wore my ring. To keep your faith is a case of modlesse 
oblige. Do they not teach honor as well as devotion in your 
convent?” 

“Do not blame the convent for my faults,” pleaded the 
girl loyally. “And ‘honor’ and ‘devotion,’ then—are these but 
human lessons, indeed? / had held them higher—as the teach- 
ings of the Divine Master, within one’s heart!” 

Francesco flushed. He was surprised by the spirited an- 
swer, gentle though it was. He felt rebuked as well as de- 
feated; and his humiliation made his resolve the more relent- 
less. This gentle rebel should feel his power. He could be 
stern as well as kind. 

“T admit to you frankly,” he said, “that to answer your 
letter favorably was my first impulse. I remembered you as a 
charming child, but it was rather in filial obedience than in 
personal desire that I sued for your hand. To Don Angelo, 
rather than to you, my honor was plighted ; and, as you know, 
our marriage is still the desire of his heart. Now that I have 
seen you, however, now that we meet again and renew the in- 
tercourse dear in the days of childhood, something stronger 
than Don Angelo’s wishes, stronger even than honor, binds 
me to you. Angela, maidens are not like men, and their 
hearts are kindled by love more slowly; but even though you 
do not love me yet, do you not already feel the possibility, 
the probability, even the shy, sweet certainty of loving me in 
the future? A wife must love her husband, Angela. Love is 
the vow of the marriage service. You would not stand before 
the altar with a lie on your lips? Then begin to love me now!”’ 

The face of the girl looked grave and perplexed. ‘“ Why, 
of course I love you already, Francesco,” she answered. “ You 
and my father, and Aunt Doris! But I will love you all the 
better if you will help me to bea religious. I will pray for 
you always, and I am sure that God will bless you all your 
life. Only tell my father that you no longer care to marry 
me.” 

With a flushing face and a muttered word he rose. 

“You have presented every possible plea for freedom,” he 
said, “and having heard them one and all, I refuse it. Do 
not repeat this painful scene. When you are older and wiser 
you will know that woman-arguments are of no avail against 
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man’s honor—and love. Understand this, once and for all: 
nothing shall prevent our marriage—nothing!” 

With a deep bow, which included the countess and Don 
Angelo in its ceremonious leave-taking, he strode down the 
path, leaving the girl gazing after him, a dawn of trouble in 
her childlike eyes. 

“Is he angry with me, do you think?” she asked of Doris. 

“My dear,” laughed that mischievous chaperon, “never 
confuse the sentiments. A woman must always discriminate. 
Unless my eyes deceive me, the handsome cadallero is leaving 
you not in anger, but—in love!” 

“Chut!” said Don Angelo, taking the troubled Angela in 
his arms. ‘‘The aunt speaks nonsense. Is it not so, cita mia? 
It is time for the szesta—yes? Thy Francesco is not angered, 
no. Thou wilt find that he will smile upon thee at dinner.” 


IV. 


Life at Los Angeles was a succession of szestas and festas 
and out-of-door pleasures. Doris enjoyed its luxurious languor 
and social gayeties, and every day looked younger and hand- 
somer; but Angela scrupled its idleness and enervating self- 
indulgence. She had brought ideals of life from the convent 
with her, but she was not able to live upto them. In distress 
of conscience she wrote her trouble to the reverend mother, 
who answered her that to set aside her own wishes and plea- 
sures for those of her father and affianced was now the 
supreme and holiest duty of her life. Thereupon Angela felt 
more resigned to her butterfly existence, and fluttered in the 
sunshine with freer wings; which made life at Los Angeles 
less complex. Gradually it resolved itself, so far as Angela 
was concerned, into almost unbroken intercourse with Fran- 
cesco. When he was not with Angela he was with Doris or 
the Mission-padre, since with both he could talk of her. Per- 
haps he was happier talking of, than to her. The line of 
formal friendship which her maidenhood had laid down tor. 
tured his impetuous spirit, as his love grew. Her aloofness 
was invulnerable; and he fretted under it until his handsome, 
brilliant face grew sharp and haggard. 

“ Caramba!"’ he would cry, galloping to the padre as to a 
refuge. “Is it to punish the sins of my youth that this one 
white maiden should not love me? Penance, my padre, penance 
for the errors of the past!” 

But the padre only smiled, and patted his shoulder sooth- 
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ingly. “Patience, my son,” he urged. “Love is a flower that 
blooms but slowly in a virgin heart. If it blushes not for 
thee in time, then the pure white flower is claimed by Heaven, 
and thou wilt grant it freely. Is it not so?” 

But Francesco only muttered behind his teeth, and rode 
away with gloomy face, to pour out his woes to Doris. 

“Can you not help me, you, a woman, to a maiden’s 
heart?” he cried to her. “Is she asleep, or of childish mind, 
or really an angel incarnate, and not a human maiden at all, 
this marble Angela, that love cannot touch even her pity, 
though it die before her eyes?” 

“Not I,” responded Doris firmly. “I wash my hands of 
the marriage. I have grown to think it should not be. Break 
your troth, Francesco. Console yourself with another, and let 
Angela return to her reverend mother. When the vocation 
speaks, all is said. Be generous, and tell her father you release 
her. She will never be happy, never even contented, outside 
of convent walls.” 

“She shall never return to them,’ vowed Francesco pas- 
sionately. “She is mine! You hear me? Mine! Happy or 
unhappy, she shall be my wife when the wedding day arrives. I 
will demand of Don Angelo that it be in a month—a week.” 

He strode away with the fierce abruptness that had been 
growing upon him with all save Angela. Doris shrugged her 
shoulders, as she made a moué after him. If he knew all that 
she had not told him, she murmured to herself that he would 
speak with less certainty of the wedding day. 

On the previous night, after a dance in the sa/a, in which, 
as at all other dances, Angela had gently but firmly refused 
to take active part, she had stolen with sobs into Doris’s room. 

The tinkling of Francesco’s guitar still floated from beneath 
her window, around the corner of the house. He had a beau- 
tiful baritone voice, and sang with the utmost abandon and 
fervor. All that his heart had come to feel for Angela he 
poured out nightly, in his lover’s serenade. At first Angela 
had taken a simple delight in the blended music of voice and 
mandolin, and rewarded him bya rose flung from her window, 
after the fashion of her race; but of late she fled him, even 
stopping her small ears from the resonant love-notes that the 
sefioritas of the other ranchos would lie awake many nights to 
hear but once. 

“ Aunt Doris,” she cried, “his music hurts me! It says to 
my heart what it is not mine to hear. The love-songs of men 
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are not for me. I feel that I should go to confession to the 
Mission-padre—as if I were desecrating the sacred something 
God put in my heart in the convent chapel when I prayed to 
be a nun. Oh, save me from the world, save me, save me! 
This human love is not sweet to me, but only terrible. Say 
to my father that I cannot obey him. Say to Francesco that 
I cannot marry him. Beg of the Mission-padre to plead with 
my father, to pray—pray—pray !” 

She had sobbed herself into a nervous collapse, and sud- 
denly swooned back, cold and rigid. Doris sped to Don 
Angelo’s room for some mescal, which she mixed with the 
drug Angela’s physician had given her, and forced it between 
the girl’s pale lips. Then she returned to the door, to which 
Don Angelo had anxiously followed her; and speaking in 
whispers, told him to send Francesco and his guitar away for 
ever, for to stand longer between Angela and the vocation of 
her heart would be to lead a lamb to the slaughter. Don 
Angelo stamped and raved in rage, vowing by his father’s 
honored grave that Angela should keep her troth. Francesco 
was already as the son of his heart; and was he, a sonless, 
lonely man, to sacrifice for a shy girl’s whim the hope and 
dream of his life? Therefore, when with wan face and piteous, 
appealing eyes, Angela timidly stole her hand in his, and 
sobbed out her petition to return to the convent, he was harsh 
to her for the first time in his life, and told her that he 
blushed for her dishonor! 

“Thou wilt marry Francesco on the earliest day he will 
marry thee, and be his loving, dutiful spouse as thy mother was 
to me; and be this the last of thy hysterical convent-nonsense, 
or, by the great God above us, I send to-night for the Mission- 
padre and wed thee to Francesco out of hand!” 

So vowed Don Angelo, panting and roaring in one of his’ 
rare rages, in which Angela had not before seen him; and as 
he had intended, the sight awed her. She went from his side 
hopelessly. To marry Francesco in spite of all that stirred in her 
soul against it must be the irrevocable will of God! It was her 
sin, her sin of pride and contumacy, that even yet she doubted it. 

“You have only yourself to blame,” reproached Doris, when 
Don Angelo told her. “ Nothing would suit you but the con- 
vent for her, for ten long years. Not even the summer holi- 
days with me could be permitted! Now you think to trans- 
plant your cloister-lily to the highway of the world! It is too 
late, I tell you. Of course you can force her to marry Fran- 
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cesco; but if it does not kill her, as I predict it will, she will 
still be a failure, and you will live to see the unhappiness of 
both. Since you reap but as you have sown, be generous, 
and save the girl, at least, from further suffering. Bid her live 
out her frail life as she wishes. It will not be a long life, 
Angelo. Give her her will.” 

“T will see her dead before me, first,”” vowed Don Angelo. 
“She shall never be a nun, she shall never live unmarried. 
Better her death, both for her and me! I have said it.” 

Therefore the bridal preparations went on more hastily, and 
Francesco’s prayer for a speedier wedding was graciously granted. 

The request had been born of wilful impulse and resent- 
ment; and looking into Angela’s appealing face, Francesco re- 
pented them, and wondered if, after all, the longer probation 
might not have been to his advantage? But Don Angelo was 
not the man with whom to trifle. Angela’s destiny was written. 

Through the days that followed Angela lived like one in 
a bad dream. She realized only that she was sorely disturbed 
and troubled, and homesick for the peace and purity and sweet 
solitude of the convent. She wrote long letters to the rever- 
end mother, who answered them kindly and wisely, with frank 
exhortations to filial and womanly duty, and submission to the 
manifest will of God; but even her prayer for resignation, 
though it calmed her, failed to bring her shadowed spirit light. 
She did not see her way through the worldly labyrinth before 
her, and her panic-stricken soul had lost its trustful hold of 
the Divine Hand that would guide her through the dark. She 
looked even more fragile than when she had first come to the 
ranch; but she was more beautiful as well, with the maturer 
beauty of emotive expression. There had been only the peace 
of innocence, the exaltation of devotion, to reflect when she 
had first emerged from the convent; but now her sensitive 
face was as a kaleidoscope, vivid and changeful, its pallor 
stained by a fitful, feverish glow. She was restless always, 
with the startled air of a shy young fawn, and the eyes of a 
hunted thing appealing for its life. Her sleepless nights of 
vigil and prayer, and the emotional and social strain of her 
days, told on her frail physique, and attacks of heart-pain 
grew frequent. Doris reminded Don Angelo of the physician’s 
warning, but the pride and self-will of the man were aroused 
and he yielded no quarter. A few weeks previous to the an- 
ticipated wedding-day he gave a ball in the lover’s honor, and 
commanded that Angela should dance. Dreaming with pater- 
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nal pride of the picture to be made by the beautiful heiress 
of Los Angeles, with her cheeks flushed and her loosened hair 
enveloping her white-robed form like a shimmering cloud of 
gold, he had been annoyed from the first at her exclusion 
from the triumphs of the gay and vivacious sefioritas of the 
neighboring ranchdés, who whirled their laces into tatters, and 
their dusky hair down from its combs and pins, dancing with 
racial fervor; and on this her last social appearance until she 
should stand forth a bride, he insisted that she should honor 
Francesco. She obediently gave him her hand for the contra- 
danza, and her gentle grace and swaying, willowy motion 
evoked the admiration of the rancheros and the envy of the 
rivalled sefioritas, among whose brunette ranks Angela stood 
like a tall white lily, her hair its coronal of gold. 

After the dance she stole to her room, where she sank on 
her knees before her little altar. The spells of the music and 
dance were upon her, and with youthful scrupulousness she 
resisted their subtle charm as a sin, and fled to God as her 
refuge from temptation. The awful thought that her tempted 
spirit was already failing his call, or that in the worldly life 
to be forced upon her she would weakly yield to temptation, 
tortured and terrified her. Her slender form quivered and her 
face was stained with tears as she cowered under her burden 
of potential guilt. The waltz tunes floated to her from the 
flutes and harps and guitars in the corridor. Along their 
melody her inarticulate murmurs sobbed like the broken echo 
of a minor song. 

“Father, in Christ’s Name, pity thy child!” she petitioned. 
“T am not strong enough for the temptations into which evil 
days have led me. The snares of the world are around me, 
and I cannot see thy face. Deliver me, O God, from the pit- 
falls that surround and daze me! Guide me back to the 
prayer and toil, the peace and purity, the hush and solitude 
of the blessed cloister. Deny me not the chalice for which 
my soul’s love thirsts! Quench not the flax that burns for 
God alone! Crush not the reed that clings to Christ! Mary, 
my mother, rend the chains that drag me from thee! Jesus, 
in Mary’s name, reject not the service of my poor life!” 

She was weeping still when Don Angelo came for her. In 
a voice of thunder he commanded her to dry her tears, re- 
arrange her disordered toilette, and return with him to the 
sala. An undulating Mexican waltz was just beginning. He 
called Francesco and cast her roughly into his arms. The re- 
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volt of her blue eyes, the whispered plea of her trembling 
lips, maddened Francesco. Why should she shrink from waltz- 
ing with him? Had her father not given her to him? Was 
she not his affianced bride? He crushed his chivalrous im. 
pulse to yield to her maiden wishes, and resolutely drew her 
into the mazes of the dance. The pace of the waltz grew 
swifter. The emotional fervor of tropical races pulsated in its 
rhythm. The lights blurred and the world whirled for the 
maiden meshed in the toils of pleasure. She seemed to see 
the dove of her white ideals departing, and faced, in its place, 
the angel with flaming sword! The conflict of God and man, 
of earth and heaven, was waged before her eyes, and her vir- 
ginal heart quailed shuddering from the conflict. 

“O God!” sobbed the prayer of her soul—‘* O God, I am 
thine, thine only! Hold me from all save thee! I have 
vowed thee my life! Cast me not to thy creature! Succor, 
thou great God, succor!” 

Francesco felt her form sway and quiver, and saw her lips 
whiten as her eyes closed above them. The waltz tune ended 
and his arms released her. She fell back palely. The dancers, 
with cries of surprise and pity, crowded about her; then made 
way for Don Angelo, who approached with a face of dread. 

“ Dio mio,” he screamed, “but she is going like her mother! 
But no, no, no, it shall not be so! She shall live, I say, to 
do my will, and marry! Angelacita! Angelacita! Angelacita!” 

“Hush, dear!” sobbed Doris. ‘“ The way of the world was 
not for her. She is the bride of Heaven!” 

Murmuring of the padre, a dozen devout rancheros mounted 
their steeds and spurred them toward the Mission; but already 
the padre was making his way through the sa/a. Beyond the 
corridor, in the lonely darkness under the stars, he had been 
hearkening to the music—the passion, half joy, half sorrow, of 
his heaven-haunted soul! 

“What has happened?” he asked of Francesco, waving 
back the others, and laying his gentle hand on the head of 
Don Angelo, sobbing over the prostrate body. 

‘“‘But I have killed her, I who loved her, /,” raved Fran- 
cesco. “Only a dance against her will, and she was dead in 
my arms, padre—dead!” 

“She was an angel,” sighed the padre, “and her white 
wings fled from thee to heaven! Did I not warn thee, my 
son, not to stand between the Creator and his creature? God 
has but claimed his own!” 





CHRISTMAS IN ROME. 


BY GRACE V. CHRISTMAS. 


eT is Christmas time, and there is a sense of stir 
~ and excitement in the crisp, cool atmosphere. 
The pavements of the “ Eternal City ” are trod- 
den by people of varied nationalities speaking 
in various tongues, and the shops are gay with 
glittering baubles. 

“Plum puddings for sale.” The printed notice attracts the 
eye from the windows of the “ English Tea-Rooms,” and the 
English and Americans, as they pass to and fro across the sun- 
lit Piazza di Spagna, seeking souvenirs of the season for ‘the 
old folks at home,” discover suddenly that the prosaic an- 
nouncement is invested with a touch of poetry and pathos— 
under an Italian sky! Scarlet hollyberries gleam amongst the 
purple violets and many-hued chrysanthemums at the flower- 
stalls, and Christmas cards may be purchased on every side. 
The native shop-keeper has fully grasped the situation, and 
finds both pleasure and profit in supplying the national wants 
of the lavishly disposed /forestieri within his gates. 

Regarded from a Roman point of view, however, Christmas 
Day is not so much a family festa as is the case in other 
countries. It is celebrated with all possible pomp and magni- 
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ficence as one of the greatest feasts of the church, but the 
presentation of useful or ornamental gifts plays no leading part 
in the programme. 

With regard to edible presents it is another story. Sausages, 
plump capons, and other delicacies are bestowed upon absent 
friends and relatives, and hundreds of “panettoni” are de- 
spatched by parcel post all over Italy. These somewhat insipid 
cakes are apparently held in high esteem, though the reason 
for this predilection is far to seek. They are unwieldy to pack, 
and they are not particularly palatable, being composed of 
eggs, flour, and yeast, forming a sort of very light dough, with 
here and there a solitary currant separated by a painful dis- 
tance from its companions. Such are the “panettoni,” and yet 
every postman staggers under their accumulated weight, and 
aunts, cousins, mothers.in-law, and uncles send them with 
monotonous regularity to various members of the family, fre- 
quently receiving the self-same souvenir in return. One of the 

unwritten laws of Italian 
etiquette demands that up- 
.. on the receipt of a gift the 
. debt of gratitude shall be 
_promptly paid by 
=a present to the 
giver, with the 

we evident inten- 

Bie tion of shaking 

Vier off the irksome 
‘load of obliga- 

tion and crying 

“quits” as 

soon as possi- 

ble. ‘ Pan ’gi- 

allo,” the Ital- 

ian substitute for plum-pud- 
ding, and “pan forte” are 
e also greatly in request as 
tokens of amity. This lat- 

. ter dainty, of which it may 
be said that a little goes a 
‘long way, resembles soft 
hard-cake, and pounded al- 
-monds enter largely into 
A VENDER OF MISTLETOE. its preparation. It occu- 
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pies at this season a promi- 

nent place in the confection- 

ers’ shops, which are well 

worth looking at from an ar- 

tistic point of view, with their 

ethereally tinted bonbons in j f 

gaily-colored satin bags, and i; %. ot ah i Au 
their variety of cakes frosted - M i 
over with sugar icing in pink yi ve 
and white. 

The exception to the lack 
of Christmas presents is found 
within the walls of the Quiri- 
nal Palace. Queen Marghe- 
rita is extremely lavish in her ° 
ideas, and enriches her maids me 
of honor and particular friends - 
with a variety of splendid 
gifts, thereby gladdening the 
hearts and filling the pockets 
of the shop-keepers on the 
Corso whom she elects to 
patronize on these occasions. 

King Humbert, of the melan- 
choly visage, is also not be- 
hindhand in this respect, and 
his nephews come in for a 
large share of his munificence. 

Christmas gifts of a more ideal character flow from the 
outstretched hands of the saintly Prisoner in the Vatican in 
the shape of practical assistance to God's poor, who are also 
provided with several Christmas dinners through the charity of 
the various Catholic societies in Rome. 

In sunny Italy, by the way, the Christmas dinner is not quite 
such a solemn function as it is in England and Germany; still 
the natives of this fair land are well able to appreciate the 
delicacies of the season. The huge sirloin of beef, and the 
flaming plum-pudding, whose memory is apt to linger in the 
form of indigestion, are unknown items in an Italian dinner, 
their place being usurped by a capon stuffed with chestnuts, 
and the gala dish on all festive occasions, “panna montata,” 
or whipped cream. The following is a fairly typical menu of 
a Roman dinner-party on the 25th of December. It varies 
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according to tastes, but this 
» Ais the general order of the 
y=» courses: Clear soup with 
, - ‘capelletti” floating in it, 
“* viz., little hat-shaped pieces 
--. Of maccaroni filled with 
' forcemeat. This is followed 
by the ‘‘lesso,” or meat of 
; which the soup has been 
/ made, an inevitable feature on the majori- 
ty of Italian tables, and served with a 
piquant*sauce and vegetables. The next 
course is the “fritto misto,” a dish of 
brains, liver, potatoes, and various vege- 
tables, all fried that rich golden color which 
, seems to be only obtainable in a foreign 
frying-pan. Bologna sausage, a specialité 
, of the season, is then partaken of ; 
— no Christmas dinner being consid- 
Sees ered complete without its some- 
#@what garlicky presence. Now ap- 
*. pears the capon in all its substan- 
tial glory, surrounded by siffets of 
, fried bread and pounded anchovies, and ac- 
tannins by a fresh green salad. Then fol- 
low the sweets, ices, and “ panna montata,” 
etc. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Christmas 
Eve is a black fast, the evening meal on 
‘Woh that solemn vigil partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a festa. The changes are rung on 
“WHEN SHEPHERDS FROM THE roast, boiled, and fried fish, and the pidce de 
ABRUZZI MOUNTAINS MADE : , . 
THEIR APPEARANCE IN THE 7¢StStance consists of a dish of stewed eels. 
CITY OF THE SAINTS TO HER- Many of the quaint customs which for- 
ALD THE BIRTH OF CHRIST.” merly distinguished a Roman Christmas 
have in these modern days unhappily fallen into disuse. Time 
was when, during the nine days of the novena which pre- 
cedes the feast of Christmas, picturesquely clad shepherds 
from the Abruzzi mountains made their appearance in the 
“city of the saints” to herald the Birth of Christ. The 
“ Pifferi,” as they were termed, played carols on their bagpipes 
before the shrines of the Madonna which adorn so many 
of the old Roman streets, and on payment of a few “soldi” 
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their services could be obtained in private oratories for family 
devotion. 

We have considered Christmas from a material and gastro- 
nomic point of view; now let us glance at the spiritual side 
of things. 

It is Christmas Eve, and 
the broad flight of steps 
leading to St. Peter’s is 
thronged with a cosmopoli- 
tan crowd. Inside the vast 
basilica the first Vespers of 
the feast are being sung, 
the sweet voices of the Sis- 
tine Choir rising and fall- 
ing in melodious cadences, 
and blending together in 
waves of harmony which 
echo through the lofty 
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dome. Nowthey 
are singing the 
“ Magnificat,” and 
a procession, 
headed by the 
cardinal-secretary 
of state with his 
s scarlet robes and 
. dignified presence; 
passes on its way 
: to the altar of the 
Blessed Sacra- 


ment—a gorgeous 
os procession of er- 
‘*ROME ON HER SEVEN HILLS LIES BATHED IN SUNSHINE.” mine-coped can- 


ons and students from the Vatican Seminary in their deep pur- 
ple cassocks. 

On this Christmas Eve of 1899 begins the solemn year of 
Jubilee, and the “holy door,” closed for so long a space of 
time, is to be thrown open by the Holy Father, as a sign that 
the “Anno Santo” has begun to run its course. 

There is no Midnight Mass within the walls of this grand 
basilica, but the office of Lauds is chanted, and an exquisite 
“Pastorelle,” sung by the Sistine Choir in the “wee sma’ 
hours” before the dawn, and the first High Mass on Christmas 
morning is celebrated at five o’clock A. M. In every college 
and convent chapel in Rome, however, and in many of the 
churches, the Holy Sacrifice is offered up at midnight, and the 
joyful tidings “In terra pax hominibus bone voluntatis ”—once 
sung by the angels—are repeated over and over on earth and 
are echoed in heaven. . . . It is Christmas morning. Rome 
on her seven hills lies bathed in sunshine, and overhead stretches 
a canopy of cloudless, unfathomable blue. Bells are pealing 
gaily from many a gray old belfry and lofty tower; the 
churches are decked with silken hangings of gold and crim- 
son, and waxen tapers gleam on every altar, and shed their 
light beside the Crib of the Babe of Bethlehem. 

Let us ascend the historic flight of steps leading to the side 
entrance of the Church of Ara Cceli. We are treading upon 
haunted ground—haunted by the spirits of the pagan past. Here 
Tiberius Gracchus met his death in front of the Temple of 
Jupiter, and at the summit is the spot where Valerius the 
consul fought with Herdonius for the possession of the Capitol. 
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Here also—but these memories are incongruous with the joyful 
festa of to-day. 

The picturesque old church is thronged with worshippers, 
and the brown-clad sons of St. Francis are singing the “ Gloria 
in Excelsis.” There is no touch of modernity in this spacious 
building, where the dust of centuries lies on the medizval 
tombs, and time has laid a heavy hand on the once gorgeous- 





IN A ROMAN GARDEN. 


ly tinted frescoes of Pesaro and Pinturicchio, and on the rich 
gilding of the lofty roof. It presents, in fact, a certain dim, 
dingy appearance; but, as it has been happily described, it is 
“the dimness of faded splendor.” 

Let us turn to the Chapel of the Presepio, where the cele- 
brated image of the Bambino d’Ara Ceeli lies in His Mother's 
arms. It is but fitting that the most beautiful crib in Rome 
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should be found in a church of the Franciscan Order, for it 
was the Seraphic Friar of Assisi who first conceived the idea 
of a representation of the stable at 

Bethlehem. 

In the foreground the life-size 
figures of our Lady and St. Joseph 
are placed in a grotto, and immedi- 
ately behind them we see the ox 
and the ass. On one side shepherds 
and kings are kneeling in adoration, 
and overhead the Eternal Father is 
surrounded by smiling cherubs and 
angels “harping on their harps.”” In 
the background is seen a pastoral 
landscape, in which the perspective 
is admirably executed. Shepherds 
are reposing under the shade of palm- 
trees, and sheep, made of real wool 
and cotton wool, are feeding near a 
crystal fountain, while women bear- 
ing baskets of oranges and other 


a. 


‘IN THE BACKGROUND IS SEEN A PASTORAL 
LANDSCAPE,” 


55 & fruits on their heads are approaching the 
grotto. Diamond pendants sparkle in the 
ears of the Virgin Mother, and the Bam. 
bino, swathed in gold and silver tissue, 
glitters with precious gems. 

A temporary platform is erected opposite the Presepio from 
which every day during the octave juvenile orators deliver 
eloquent sermons on the Incarnation. It is most amusing to 
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watch the gestures and the varying expressions of these tiny 
preachers, as they stand surrounded by a group of admiring 
relations. The quality of shyness is usvally conspicuous by its 
absence from these performances, and whenever a trace of it 
does appear it is invariably in a little boy! 

Spacé will not allow us to dwell upon the history of the 
Bambino d’Ara Coeli. Hare describes it as the “ oldest medical 
practitioner in Rome,” and many are the miraculous cures at- 
tributed to it. There is a very pretty legend concerning it 
which, if not true, is at least “ben trovato.” A woman had 
cast covetous eyes upon the wonder- 
working image, and, having feigned 
sickness, begged that the “ Bambino” 
might be brought to her bedside. 
As soon as she was alone with her 
prize she dressed up another image, 
with which she had provided herself, 
in its garments, and eventually re- 
turned it to the Ara Ceeli, retaining 
the original in her own possession. 
That night the sleeping friars were 
aroused from their slumbers by a 
violent ringing of bells and thunder- 
ing knocks on the west door of the 
church, and hastening thither, saw a 
tiny pink foot peeping through a 
crevice. They opened the door, 
and there stood the little naked 
figure of the true “Bambino,” — 
shivering in the wind and the 
rain. 

Since then it has never, 
under any pretext, been left 
alone with those who demand 
its presence. On the Epiph- 
any it is carried in procession 
round the church, accom- 
panied by priests and 
people, Tertiaries in their 
brown habits, gendarmes 
to guard the diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds with 
which it is encrusted, and 
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a band of music. The great west door is thrown open, the 
golden glory of the sunset gilds the mosaic pavement, and 
the “Bambino” is raised high above the crowd to bestow 
its blessing upon the “Eternal City.” The scene on this 
long flight of a hundred and twenty-four steps leading to 
the west door has been well described in Roba di Roma: 
“ Here are to be seen all sorts of curious little colored prints 
of the Madonna and Child, little bags, pewter medals, and 
crosses stamped with the same figures, all offered at once for 
the sum of one soldo. Here also are framed pictures of the 
saints and of the Nativity. Little wax dolls clad in cotton 
wool, to represent the Saviour, and sheep made of the same 
material, are also sold by the basketful. Children and ‘ conta- 
dini’ are busy buying them, and there is a deafening roar all 
up and down the steps of “‘ Mezzo soldo, bello colorito, Diario 
Romano, Ritratto colorito—Bambinello di Cera—un soldo!”’ 
None of the prices are higher than one soldo, except to 
strangers, and generally several articles are held up together, 
enumerated, and proffered with a loud voice for this sum. 
Meanwhile men, women, children, priests, beggars, soldiers, and 
‘villani’ are crowding up and down, and we crowd with them.” 

In the afternoon of Christmas Day all Rome flocks to 
Santa Maria Maggiore, on the Esquiline Hill. Solemn Vespers 
are sung by the Sistine Choir, and at their conclusion the 
“ Holy Cradle,” in its crystal and gold case, is carried in pro- 
cession, followed by canons, priests, and acolytes, the cardinal 
titular of the basilica bringing up the rear. 

Apart from the religious ceremonies Santa Maria Maggiore 
is a rendezvous for friends and acquaintances on Christmas 
afternoon. One must have arrived at a very high pitch of 
spirituality to be able to follow undistracted the never-ending 
psalms as rendered by Rome’s sweetest singers. Those, there- 
fore, who are still clinging to the lower rungs of the ladder of 
perfection walk up and down the spacious edifice waiting for 
the procession, or stand about in groups of twos and threes, 
exchanging the greetings of the season. That “great endings 
have small beginnings” is an aphorism which is truer than 
most. Zwo conversions to Catholicity within our -knowledge, 
and possibly many others, have originated in a few chance 
words spoken on Christmas Day in the old historic church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore. In one case, by the way, the instru- 
ment chosen by God for a soul’s salvation was a young man, 
then studying for the priesthood at the North American Col- 
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lege, and who is now laboring in his own country for the good 
of his fellow-creatures. And she who was led by his influence 
into the one true fold of Christ has gone to receive her eter- 
nal reward in heaven. 

The Epiphany, or “ Befana,” is pre-eminently the children’s 
feast in Rome, and the day on which they reap a fine harvest 
of presents. It is a time of family rejoicing especially. 

This year the beautiful custom of having the “ Quarant’ 
Ore” all night long will be observed in every church in Rome 
on the eve of this feast to usher in the new century. 

Vespers are over on the feast of the Epiphany; the last 
verse of the “ Magnificat” has died away upon the incense- 
scented air; the momentary twilight has faded and the stars 
are beginning to glitter in the southern sky. The festa is at 
an end, but it leaves behind it deep and lingering memories, 
and though it may be that we shall celebrate succeeding an- 
niversaries of the birth of Christ in other lands and amidst 
other surroundings, the’ recollection of our Christmas in Rome 
will be stamped for ever on the tablets of our minds. 
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THE ETHICS OF REALISM. 


BY REV. THOMAS J. HAGERTY, A.M., S.T.B. 


I, 


HE key-note of sound reading is struck by no 
less a master than Mr. Ruskin when he tells us, 
in his Fors Clavigera:* “You ought to read 
books as you take medicine, by advice and not 

; § advertisement.” He, in sooth, is a rash man 
who swallows cyanide of potassium for a headache because 
its color catches his eye; and he is unwise who reads the novels 
of Zola on the plea that the publishers advertise them in such 
charming morocco binding. The harm done in either case is 
likely to be more lasting than color or binding. It is the 
power of this truth which is slowly pushing Catholic books to 
the front. The faithful need remedies against the ignorance 
and bigotry and lying whose germs are everywhere. The very 
air, in places, reeks with prejudice against the church. Mis- 
representation of religion is rife in pulpit and platform, in 
histories, books of travel, novels, and magazines. The most 
sacred things are travestied. 

Within our own century worthy men like Sir Walter Scott 
and Washington Irving make merry with monks hankering 
after paltry pelf, and large-minded men like Tennyson prate of 


‘The poor man’s money gone to fat the friar.” 


Even the gentle Longfellow must needs strain his harp to 
harsh notes in telling how the portly abbot abused the gift of 
Vogelweld, the Minnesinger. So well informed and clever a 
writer as Israel Zangwill speaks in one of his American novels, 
The Master, of the poor Indians trying to scrape together 
enough money for the yearly remission of sins at the hands of 
the priest; and Lionel Décle, in his Trooper 3809, besmirches 
the loving ministry of the Sisters of Charity. These things, 
were they done in a clumsy fashion, would die of their own 
awkwardness; but the guise of fair-mindedness and the witchery 
of diction wherewith they are garnished keep them alive in 


the world. 
* Vol. i. p. 274. 
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II. 


The age in which we live is no respecter of persons, be 
they churchmen or laymen. It will heed no man who speaks 
to it with uncouth tongue or faltering knowledge. It views 
with scornful eye all who skulk in dark corners and who can- 
not bear the search-light of science. It circles 


‘Thro’ new spheres of thought 
Still moving after truth long sought.” 


The thinkers of our age have been quick to note, and to 
take advantage of, the age’s thirst for things new. They see 
that the old, prosy forms of teaching pall on its palate; and 
they are ever in quest of wells of water with strange flavors to 
tempt its relish. The atheist, the agnostic, and the socialist no 
longer write heavy essays and lumbering dissertations. They 
set their theories to the music of easy-flowing rhyme or subtly 
weave them into the warp and woof of romance. The can- 
kered nature-studies of Thoreau are examples to the point. 
Thoreau was as much a decadent in his own way as Le Gal- 
lienne or Verlaine of later times. To him Buddhism was better 
than Christianity, and the flowers and ferns along the Concord 
and Merrimac rivers of more moment than religion and the God- 
head. Worship and ritual seemed to his narrowed thinking “like 
the beating of gongs in a Hindoo’s subterranean temple.” He 
had high words of praise for the coarse, phallic deities of Greece 
and Rome, and little but scorn for what he was pleased to call 
“the Christian fable.” He possessed a wondrous genius for 
bodying forth the woods and waters and glens, though his pic- 
tures are blotted by sophistry and the smudge of unbelief, 
The calumnies of George Borrow’s classic, The Bible in Spain, 
and the flippant falsehoods of Henry Seton Merriman’s /n 
Kedar’s Tents in less winsome array would strut and fume upon 
the world’s stage to small purpose; while the sensualism of 
Madame Grand and her kind, if put into blunter phrase, would 
shock the thickest-skinned reader. 

Most Catholics are quickened into protest by such things as 
Lea’s labored tricks with the history of indulgences; “but if 
a tone of friendliness is affected; if the hackneyed calumnies 
are carefully discarded ; if insinuations and innuendos are sub- 
stituted for direct attack; if, under the garb of literature or 


science, plausible misrepresentations are stealthily introduced, 
VOL, LXX.—23 
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the ordinary reader is thrown off his guard. . . . He is not 
shocked by the grossest blasphemies because they are clothed 
in decorous language; he accepts the merest sophisms as argu- 
ments because they appeal to his vanity; and, before he is 
aware of it, he is half won over.” * 


III. 


In fact, there is a looseness about many present-day books 
which passes for broad thought among the reviewers, and he 
is indeed a bold wight who dares run full tilt against their 
judgment. To be abreast of the times one must see in the 
unlawful loves of the average novel types which bring him in- 
to touch with the weakness, the yearning, and the world-pain 
of our common blood. He must find a repressed power in the 
writer who shows him “the naturalness of the man and woman 
who are trying in their different blind ways to do right, and 
yet with whom everything nevertheless goes wrong.”+ If he 
blush at the coarseness of D’Annunzio or sicken from the read- 
ing of Grant Allen, he is no better than a witless churl whose 
mind has never gone beyond the pages of Jane Austen; and 
he is driven out of the tents, an Ismael, if he hold that there 
is no helpfulness in the wild passions, the mad liaisons, and the 
animalism of such tales and psychologic studies as we get 
from Thomas Hardy, Hall Caine, and, betimes, from Marie 
Corelli. 

The glib phrase, “ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” will not 
answer when we set ourselves against a realism which gloats 
over woman’s shame and man’s dishonor; for virtue cannot be 
abashed by the charge of squeamishness nor deafened by the 
blare of publishers’ trumpets. The setting up of wrong stand- 
ards of art in the high places of literature has the same effect 
as the making of ,false gods had upon an earlier people. A 
falling off from true ideals is a serving of idols, whether it be 
in religion or letters. No darker portrayal of the consequences 
can be found anywhere than in the fourteenth chapter of the 
Book of Wisdom: “All things are mingled together, blood, 
murder, theft, and dissimulation, corruption and unfaithfulness, 
tumults and perjury, disquieting of the good, forgetfulness of 
God, defiling of souls, changing of nature, disorders in mar- 
riage, and the irregularity of adultery and uncleanness.”’ 

It may not be urged that the novelist does not create these 


* American Catholic Quarterly Review, Oct., 1897, p. 675. 
+ The Bookman, Jan., 1897, p. 469. 
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conditions but only mirrors them, for the reflection of them 
multiplies them all the more in the minds and memories of 
his reader. Criminologists like Desjardins, Garofalo,.and Ferri 
recognize such literature as a factor in the evolution of crime. 
Henry James’s What Maisie Knew belongs to it as much as 
Victorien Sardou’s Theodora. It plays its part in our divorce 
courts and it steals into the houses of men. Henry James’s 
book is read by hundreds who delight to wallow in the mire 
over which Maisie passes with clean feet, and who care not a 
straw for the cold intellectual treatment, the psychology, and 
the vestal purity of Mr. James. 


IV. 


The shallowness and double-dealing, the greed and lust, 
which so fill the horizon of the extreme realism are no proofs 
of any lack of depth, frankness, and pure manhood in every 
avenue of life. Blemishes strike us more forcibly than perfec- 
tions only because of the comeliness which heightens them. 
The eye is quickly arrested by a blot in the heavens, the 
while it may be unmindful of the sky of soft, changing colors 


which stretches away from it. Good needs no bugle-notes to 
sound its presence. It is everywhere. We breathe it in with 
the very air. Evil, on the other hand, is self-assertive. It is 
more noticeable only because it is froward and noisy; but it 
has no right to a hearing in every ear in virtue of its loud- 
ness. Evil, it is true, has its lessons—just as garbage-boxes 
have their uses, though no man wants them in his kitchen or 
drawing-room. And so, even when the novelist of the day 
offers things not bad in themselves, but merely vulgar, he 
should have no guest-favors in the castle of the soul. 

Maurice Jokai and Catulle Mendés may do well enough on 
the dissecting-table of the critic, but they are ill-suited for the 
cleaner clinic of the home. It were a bootless task to look 
for moral antiseptics against the diseased fancies which swarm 
through their pages. To read them is to become infected by 
them. No physician will admit that to the healthy all things 
are healthy; and no moralist will grant too wide a range to 
the words of St. Paul: “To the pure all things are pure.” 
The text has been twisted out of its merely local meaning, and 
is grown into a shibboleth in that shadowy Bohemia which is 
the modern Babylon of literature. 

Sin and wretchedness may be made to serve as foils to vir- 
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tue, but when they are crowded to the front they darken the 
light and befoul the air. Strychnine, for example, is a boon 
to nerve-wasted bodies, though it is the curse of death to the 
normal man. And thus it is with books. Realism in literature 
is “of a mingled yarn, good and ill together.” It need not, 
however, be of the earth, earthy; for the cloud-tints which 
make the welkin a vast ceiling of Mexican onyx have as much 
reality in them as the gaudy posters which flaunt their colors 
from fence and barn-side. There is realism in perfume as well 
as in stench; and although naturalness is not of itself un- 
righteousness, yet we do not take our drinking-water from the 
ditches any more than we draw our morals from the slums. 
The world has still warmth enough to be independent of the 
success or failure of Dean Swift’s projector in extracting sun- 
beams from cucumbers; and there is ample food to be had 
without imitating that other projector of the Great Academy 
of Lagado in his mawkish experiments. 


Wn 


Doubtless Gulliver had a strong stomach; but were he to 
go through Gabriel d’Annunzio’s 7riumph of Death he would 


come out of it with gastro-enteritis. The book is typical of its 
sort. The play of satire does not save it from the refined lewd- 
ness which wantons between the lines. Power there is in it 
and art, though the power is unto evil and the art runs riot. 
Small wonder, too, since D’Annunzio is the chief of that school 
which clings to the hedonism of Aristippus, and whose high- 
priest is Omar Khayyam: 


“ Ah, fill the cup :—what boots it to repeat 
How Time is slipping underneath our feet? 
Unborn /o-morrow and dead yesterday, 

Why fret about them, if to-day be sweet?” * 


Art for art’s sake, and not art for truth’s sake, is the meas- 
use of their writing. Whatever stirs the nerves with new pleas- 
ures and thrills the senses with rare movements gives the 
needed tint and tone to life. It matters not whether it be 
right or wrong, but it must be dainty and soothing. Honest 
husbands and pure wives are too commonplace to fit nicely 
into this system. Its influence does not make for righteous- 
ness. It seldom finds that exquisite passion which intensifies 


* The Rubaiyat, Fitz-Gerald’s Translation, xxxvii. 
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the passing moment save in nastiness. And yet virtue is to the 
full as stirring as vice. The truth that 


“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power,” * 


is as fragrant with dramatic possibilities as the doctrine of 
hopelessness, passion, and distrust. Even Sophocles, pagan 
though he was, asked: 


“Shall Judgment be less strong than Sin? 
Shall man o’er Jove dominion win?” + 


Shall Tolstoi’s vague economy take the lead of Dr. Egan's 
clearer guidance in The Disappearance of John Longworthy ? 
Shall Beatrice Harraden’s The Fowler crowd Josephine Marie’s 
Let no Man put Asunder. from our book-shelves? Shall we 
join in the literary heresies of Andrew Lang and admire Marie 
Corelli, the while we neglect Gladstone’s praises of Rosa Mul- 
holland ? 

False realism and wrong idealism are extremes of iniquity. 
There is a middle ground where purity of thought and fresh- 
ness of heart are not sullied nor soured; and it is large enough 
for the play of the quickest minds. The development of self- 
hood must be a growth in the open where the air and sunlight 
are untainted. To venture beyond it is to be caught in the 
meshes of darkness and guilt. 


* Tennyson, none. + Antigone. 
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-©HE ROYAL BABE. 


BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 


eS bLUE-BLACK sky, alive with stars! 
@) O patient expectation past! 
iS O earth, forget thy battle scars,— 
yore? Thy King is come at last. 


A tiny hand, a rose-leaf touch, 
A Babe, whose silence is Divine: 
Thou, who hast sinned and suffered much, 
That hand is laid on thine. 


It crowns, it pardons. Grieve no more! 
It lies divinely on thy heart. 

Arise and shine! His grace adore, 
Whose heritage thou art! 


He comes in love. His infant smile 
Its primal blossoming reveals ; 

His Blessed Mother kneels the while 
Its sweetness o’er her steals, 


O Bud of Heav’n, unfold Thy rare, 
Ensanguined petals to the light! 
Bright Babe of Bethlehem, how fair 

Thou dawnest on our sight! 


The world is in Thy little grasp, 
Still lingering with delicious thrill; 

Oh, keep it in Thy tender clasp, 
And mould it to Thy will! 
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TOTAL ABSTINENCE AND NON-CATHOLIC 
MISSIONS. 


BY REV. T. F. BURKE. 


OR some years the Catholic Church in America 
has taken a prominent stand upon two matters 
which may at first appear to have but little in 
common. These two matters are her work in 

the cause of total abstinence and her preaching 
of Catholic doctrine to those not of her fold. In all parts of 
our land where non-Catholic mission work has been attemptéd 
it has met with success greater or less. Not only those per- 
sonally engaged in the work but all Catholics who love reli- 
gion must feel that any good action which may tend to further 
such a noble undertaking as the conversion of America to the 
Catholic faith, deserves most serious consideration. 

Now, to some who have been laboring among non-Catholics 
it has become evident that the practice and the preaching of 
total abstinence are most influential factors to the furtherance 
of non-Catholic mission work. And this for two reasons. In the 
first place, the cause of total abstinence, as defended by the 
church, presents her to the minds of men, in a plain, public 
way, as she is always, the defender of Christian morality. In 
the second place, through the powerful influence which her 
stand upon any moral question exerts upon the social body, 
she helps, by her preaching of total abstinence, to remove 
one of the most serious obstacles to religious thinking, and 
thus more efficiently to prepare the way for the acceptance of 
all Catholic truth. 

He who to-day would blind himself to the existence of the 
drink-evil in our land and to the necessity of adopting some 
stringent measures to abolish it, is untrue to the best interests 
of his country and of religion. He who would hesitate to see 
in intemperance an evil which has an intimate bearing, in 
its unseemly power, upon social, political, and religious life, 
at the best confesses his ignorance of existing facts. Let him 
study the reports of police courts, and the records will compel 
him to admit that the majority of crimes take their root in 
intemperance. Let him honestly consult medical statistics, and 
he must confess that no other vice has laid to its charge so 
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many fatal diseases. Let him know, as lately was acknowledged 
by the head of an insane asylum in which were twenty-six 
hundred inmates, that over one-third of the madness in our 
land is caused by drink, and his reason will force him to op- 
pose the evil with all his power. Let him go down to the 
lower depths of life, and witness the awful misery of children 
and of mothers; let him behold the poverty and the inhuman 
wretchedness that drink by its magic conjures up; let him 
come as close to all this as, for example, the Catholic 
priest must come, and if there be a spark of love for man 
within his heart, it will set him on fire in his efforts to put 
down the evil. 

These facts are sufficient to applaud the efforts which result 
from the practice of total abstinence; but if any are looking for 
another motive, they can find it in the assistance which this prac- 
tice gives to the spread of Catholic truth. The best outside of 
the church have recognized the evil of drink; and, it must be 
confessed, have at times done far more to oppose it than Catho- 
lics themselves. Perhaps they have, not infrequently, made mis- 
takes in the methods of their opposition, but such mistakes 
can be easily forgiven and easily rectified. One of these mis- 
takes has been their failure to distinguish between the Catholic 
Church and the personal faults of some of her members. “By 
their fruits you shall know them,” they say. And then, judging 
by the lives of some bad Catholics, they illogically conclude 
that the church is responsible. Drawing conclusions from 
some unfortunate instances which have come to their notice, 
they have not hesitated at times to point to the Catholic 
Church, the church which we love, as to the supporter of the 
liquor-traffic. Furthermore, seeing some who lead drunken 
lives, they have asked themselves and others: How can that 
church be the true Church of Jesus Christ? We can, indeed, 
distinguish between the teachings of the church and the 
immoralities of individuals; we can draw the line between 
what she commands and what her members do; we can see 
the nobility, the purity, the sobriety which she inculcates 
manifested in lives which are perhaps little heeded by those 
outside her fold. But non-Catholics judge her by the public 
standing of her members in the community. They judge her 
by the names above saloons, by the names in the records of 
police courts, by the names that figure in the histories of crime 
reported in our daily papers. 

So it is our duty, not only by our teaching, to present the 
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Catholic Church as she is, but also by our lives. If we would 
be her true missionaries, we must show her to the world as the 
church of the purest morality; we must show her in all her 
truth, her beauty, and her glory; we must show her as she is, 
the Church of Jesus Christ, the church made for man, the bul- 
wark of the true interests of human society, the defender of 
the sacredness of the marriage tie, the protector of the holy 
rights of childhood, the church of purity, of temperance, and, 
when conditions demand it, the church of total abstinence. 
When those outside the church become acquainted with her 
stand upon this matter of intemperance, they listen with a 
readier ear to her voice. When, for instance, they learn that 
Pope Leo XIII., in view of the conditions existing in our land, 
has recommended total abstinence to his spiritual children, 
they realize that the Catholic Church is alive to the moral in- 
terests of humanity. When they come to know that the high- 
est ecclesiastical authority in America, the Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, has recommended the practice to clergy and laity, 
they understand that the bishops of the Catholic Church in 
this country have taken an unequivocal stand upon the drink 
question. Morality and religion are closely allied. Every 
moral problem has its bearing upon religious progress. If non- 
Catholics are thus led to understand that the Catholic Church, 
far from putting any obstacle in the way of total abstinence, 
is always ready to support and to further it, they will be led 
also to listen more willingly to what she has to say on other 
matters. An instance in point came to our knowledge lately. 
During a Catholic mission a goodly portion of a Protestant 
congregation attended some of the sermons. One night they 
listened to a sermon on total abstinence. With what result? 
They talked of it among themselves, and as a consequence, 
during the non-Catholic mission which followed, about half of 
that congregation attended regularly. We feel that like results 
can be brought about on a larger scale, as the practice of 
total abstinence becomes more wide-spread among our people. 
When, therefore, some Catholics ask: Why should we be- 
come total abstainers, and fail to find sufficient motives in the 
reasons ordinarily presented, here is a motive worthy of the 
acceptance of all. We love our country. We pray for the 
conversion of our fellow-citizens to the Catholic religion. In 
the success which has attended the work thus far we see 
visions of greater triumphs. We hope that one day America 
will be Catholic. To bring about this result is an extraordinary 
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undertaking. Its accomplishment requires the use of extraor- 
dinary means. Total abstinence is an extraordinary means; but 
if in the least it can help along such a glorious work, and who 
can doubt it, is there any Catholic who will hesitate at the sacri- 
fice? To some extent the drink evil is as a mist hiding the 
truth of Christ’s religion. The sooner this mist is raised and 
the pure atmosphere of sobriety prevails, the sooner will the 
beauty of Catholic truth be seen. We need Catholic men and 
women to take the strongest stand possible against the evil of 
intemperance. The stronger our stand, the quicker will the evil 
and its attendant drawback to religion disappear and the quicker 
will be realized our prayer for the conversion of our country, 
when America shall be the first Catholic nation of the world 
and the brightest gem in the crown of Catholic glory. 
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CONVERSION. 


BY LUCY GERTRUDE KELLEY. 











wai LAD in the armor of a Disbelief, 
My soul sent challenge to Eternal Power ; 
Unrest sought combat, Sorrow a relief, 
Blind Pride stood upright where the angels 
cower. . 
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The balm of Pleading left a wound unhealed; 
I could not see, and did but dare to doubt; 

So, robed for war, with Bigotry as shield, 

I journeyed forth to seek the Mystery out. 












I saw no guide, but felt a mighty Will 
Compel my steps along the darkened way 

Into a cave, where, rippling thrill on thrill, 

Sweet strains of wondrous music seemed to stray. 












A voice spoke in my heart, “ Here shalt thou find 
That One against Whose Power thine anger cried!” 

I found Him, knelt and wept, no longer blind,— 

The Infant Saviour smiled and darkness died. 
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A CBRISCIRAS 


PROPOSAL. 


BY EDWARD F. GARESCHE. 


I FIRST met Miss Agatha Jocelyn in rather a singular way. 
It was of a cold November morning—one of those cloudy, 
sharp, unpleasant days which remind one of a man with a 
disagreeable temper; so uncertain, so disconcerting, so apt to 
blow into one’s face, or trip up his heels when he least ex- 
pects it. 

The streets were covered with a thin, smooth sheet of ice 
the result of a rain and freeze the night before, which made 
walking, to say the least, dangerous. But I ran recklessly down 
the steps and started up the street, with the luck of fools, 
safely. And all went well until I came to the second corner. 
That corner, you must know, is a trap especially laid by the 
Fiend to supply him amusement in winter when business may 
chance to be dull, It slopes, an insinuating slope, clear down 
to the gutter, and once upon it on a slippery day there is no 
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salvation—you must go down. On any other morning when I 
was in my sane mind I would have taken the street, but that 
day I must needs essay the walk, and I received my deserts. 

Have you ever experienced the hopeless, helpless sensation 
of walking on a slippery slide? The frantic struggles, inevita- 
bly tending towards defeat; the odd gyrations which bring the 
sweat of fear to your forehead, but make the onlooker roar 
with laughter? All this I felt for what seemed an age as I 
wriggled on that insidious slope. But, horror! how were my 
anxious griefs redoubled when I saw coming around the cor- 
ner, on the duplicate of my tormentor—for both streets sloped 
equally towards the crossing—a charming young lady who was 
in precisely the same predicament as I, performing the same 
swift and hopeless gyrations, and tending to the same inevita- 
ble goal—the slushy gutter of the street. For an instant the 
chivalrous idea darted through my mind of casting myself at 
length upon the sidewalk, and so eluding the fair one; but the 
picture of my sprawling and ignominious discomfiture arose be- 
fore my mind’s eye and deterred me. So with a hopeless hope 
we slid swiftly forward, and, though we had never met, fell 
instinctively into each other’s arms! Then I stepped gracefully 
into the slush, gained a firmer footing, helped her past the 
deadly space to safer ground, and with a few blushing apolo- 
gies hurried away. 

This trifling incident, which should have vanished at once 
from my thoughts, did not, but lingered there and worried me. 
All that day I saw the blushing face of my fair comrade in 
misfortune and the picture of the awkward part that I had 
played on that blessed slope. 

That afternoon my friend Billy Jocelyn, who is as sociable 
as I am retiring, and who can talk pleasant inconsequences to 
a girl by the hour, when I would grow sleepy and stupid, and 
think longingly of my study-table and its comfortable lamp,—my 
friend Billy, I say, bustled into my office and said: “ Confound 
you, you old sleepy head, why don’t you ever come around 
and sce us? My cousin, Miss Agatha Jocelyn, a charming girl 
from New York, has just arrived to pay us a visit. If I don’t 
see you around at the house to-morrow night I’ll come and 
break your infernal old study to pieces, lamp and all!” And 
the energetic Billy disappeared as suddenly as he had come. 

Although a book and a quiet smoke had indefinitely more 
attractions for me than Miss Agatha Jocelyn, and indeed the 
whole Jocelyn galaxy, still I was always a martyr to duty and 
to friendship. Therefore on the ensuing night I clad myself 
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in the sombre garb of ceremony, buttoned my ulster close 
around my ears, cast a sad, longing glance at the little lamp 
in the study, and fared forth into the biting wind towards 
Billy’s. Whew, but it was cold! I remember yet with what 
tingling cheeks and chilly fingers I entered the warm and 
pleasant atmosphere of the Jocelyn dwelling. But, ye gods! 
how uncomfortably hot I suddenly grew as Billy led me into 
the parlor and said, ‘Cousin Agatha, my friend, Mr. Matthew 
Reade!’"’"—for Billy’s Cousin Agatha was my partner in misfor- 
tune of the day before. ‘I think,” she said, her eyes spark- 
ling charmingly, ‘that Mr. Reade and I have met before”; 
and she proceeded to tell the story of our encounter. Very 
prettily, too, and giving me far more credit than I deserved for 
the “dexterity and courtesy with which I delivered her from 
that dragon of a slide.” Actually, as I listened I began to be- 
lieve that I had played quite a heroic part; and when she 
finished by thanking me I blushed with pride—I who had 
always esteemed myself so far superior to flattery! But alas! 
how is a man to distinguish oftentimes between flattery and 
a just estimation of his merits? After all, one may be too 
modest! So that I did not feel at all offended, but sat down 
and talked to Miss Agatha Jocelyn with an equanimity which 
soon grew to interest, which rapidly ripened into real pleasure; 
for she, with due respect be it said, was not an ordinary girl. 
She did not talk incessantly of persons, as some of the gentler 
sex will do, until one is so wearied of hearing of Willie this, 
and Bobby that, and Grace the other, that one’s mental facul- 
ties droop. She did not ask me if I knew a thousand inconse- 
quent individuals, who were at best mere names to me and 
devoid of all manner of interest. She did not talk of fashion 
nor of the giddy swarm who swing in the mazes of the haut 
ton—the aristocracy of folly of our republican nation. She did 
not rave over actors, nor authors, nor heroes—toys of the 
shifting conceits of the hour. She did not—but a truce to her 
negative virtues; let me begin the catalogue of her perfections. 

Her eyes were of an honest blue and clear as mountain 
springs. Her voice was soft, 


“ Soft and low, soft and low, 
As the laughing streamlets flow,” 


I said to myself as I listened to it. She made a display 
neither of ignorance nor affected erudition. She was extreme 
neither in wisdom nor in folly. She punctuated her speech— 
O rare and admirable accomplishment in woman !—with elo- 
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quent pauses. In fine, as my rhythmic brain again remarked 
to itself afterward: 


“In very queenly grace she stood 
O’er her humbler sisterhood ; 

In form, in mind, in mien endowed 
Far above the common crown!” 

After that evening Billy had no further cause to complain 
of my lack of sociability. 

A month afterwards—you see that I omit, out of pure consi- 
deration, all the delightful events which intervened—-I was—er 
—enchanted with Miss Agatha Jocelyn. In fact, matters had 
gotten to such a pass that Billy grinned meaningly every time 
we met, and said “ She’s very well, thank you?” with a humor. 
ously labored air, which, to say the least, was tantalizing. My 
study-lamp was so unused to being lit that it spluttered in- 
dignantly when I occasionally sat down for a night’s comforta- 
ble writing or reading. Assuredly such enchantments as mine 
are decidedly prejudicial to solid, productive work. My volume 
on “The Causes of Decadence in Nations, Ancient and 
Modern ” suffered woefully. I found myself wandering off into 
dissertations on the affections in the chapter on Patriotism, 
and treating of platonic love under the head of ‘Civic Vir- 
tues.”” In short, I was getting into such a desperate state that 
I had to destroy reams of manuscript, and unconsciously 
scrawled “Agatha Reade” over the margins of nearly every 
page that I wrote. And down at the office-—for in the day- 
time, you must know, I am a lawyer of the gravest and most 
respectable sort--I actually came very near losing the business 
of. one of my most valuable clients by delivering a lecture, 
when he disclosed his intention of suing for a divorce, on “the 
necessity of mutual fitness in the marital relation.” In short, 
something had to be done, and done quickly, to restore my 
mental equilibrium. 

But what? After going to see Miss Jocelyn on three suc- 
cessive nights, and spending four subsequent evenings in staring 
into my study-fire, I resolved to propose. Having taken which 
resolution, I arose, covered the fire with ashes, as is my wont, 
and going to bed slept soundly for the first time in four weeks, 

The next morning as I walked down town I eyed the 
treacherous corner with affection and inwardly reproached my- 
self for having presented a memorial to the street commissioner, 
which had elicited from that prudent man an immediate 
promise to raise the grade proportionably. For was it not 
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because of that blessed slope that she had fallen, as it were, 
into my arms, at our first encounter? Happy omen! I walked 
more briskly at the very thought. But as I chuckled inwardly, 
wondering at the acuteness with which I had slain all my diffi- 
culties at one fell stroke by resolving to propose to Miss 
Agatha Jocelyn, a thought occurred to me which made me 
wince and groan. From the lofty pedestal of superiority I 
had always, publicly and in private, sneered at the moony and 
humiliating character of lover. How I had derided the timid, 
sentimental réle of him who proposes for a lady’s hand. How 
I had jested, ah! how cruelly, I now realized, with certain good 
fellows of my acquaintance who had proposed with, alas! no 
favorable consequences. In fact, shocking to think, my first 
real success in a literary way was a humorous essay which 
the editor of “The Weekly Hades” had inadvertently ac- 
cepted (in a moment of absent-mindedness, I was sure, because 
my former articles had resembled nothing so much as well- 
trained homing pigeons—they inevitably returned to their birth- 
place !), which had for its subject, I remembered it with re- 
morse, ‘ How to Propose”! 

In my desperation I ran over its various heads in memory. 
I recalled that I had commenced by treating of the methods 
of primitive man: the offering of the fruits of the chase; the 
fierce war to the death with rival braves, the final victory, the 
joy of the dusky bride at being the wife of such a warrior. 

Utterly inappropriate, though, to our ultra-civilized, hope- 
lessly conventional times! Then I had described the ceremony 
of the African savage; the approach of the ardent lover, driv- 
ing his quota of fat kine, in just compensation to the parents of 
his intended. Equally barbaric! And what gift would be ade- 
quate to her value? 

Then I had descended to more cultured times. I described 
the methods of Greece in her glory, of Rome in her power. 
In order, I unfolded the eruditions of the scholars upon the 
manners of the Goths and Huns, the Vandals and the Albi- 
genses—those savage, yet chivalrous hordes, whom the Church 
of Rome moulded into the knights of the Middle Ages—true, 
noble, generous, loving, “Sans peur et sans reproche!” And 
lastly, I had descended—a sad descent, indeed !—from the fair 
and courtly gallantry of the chevaliers of old to the sad de- 
generacy and utter lack of romance of our dull and sordid 
times. “It remains,” I had concluded, “for some keen, noble, 
and enterprising spirit of our day to break asunder the absurd 
and ridiculous traditions of the times, which must needs have 
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every ardent swain breathe his passion in cold and awkward 
speech into the lady’s reddening ear. What a false boast 
must our national ingenuity appear, if it cannot suggest some 
newer, more fitting, less ludicrous” manner of making so poetic 
and lofty a thing as a proposal of marriage!” 

Alas! these words, written in jest, returned to reproach 
me. I recalled how I had received for them, from the absent- 
minded editor, an insignificant note which I threw away, and 
a check, which I kept. But the confounded thing had had 
some success, and was not yet entirely forgotten. It was only 
a week ago—I winced at the thought—that some coy maiden 
had told me that she would like to hear how I would really 
make a proposal, since I could write one so prettily. In short, 
taking all things into account, I decided that I must do the 
thing artistically, and in a novel way. But how? Genius of 
Invention, How? My mind was destitute of ideas; my spirit 
faltered at the task before it ; when, raising my eyes from the 
ground, I saw—for I had gotten well into the business district 
—a window, gorgeously decked out, in which was represented 
good old Santa Claus distributing all manner of resplendent 
Christmas gifts. Happy inspiration! Could I not propose by 
means of a Christmas gift? 

Thereafter I haunted the windows of stores devoted to 
alluring wares, by the hour. I went through the whole cata- 
logue of Christmas possibilities, one by one. I tried the pa- 
tience of the most suave and obliging clerks of both sexes, by 
remarking to each of their suggestions, “too personal ” or “too 
familiar,” as the case might be, leaving them to puzzle their 
brains angrily as to what was familiar about a diamond brooch, 
or what. was personal in a golden scent-bottle. And I was 
annoyed by the smiling amusement which my acquaintances— 
bound most probably on a similar errand—displayed when they 
saw me poking over cases of women’s trifling jewels. They 
little dreamed of the brilliant coup that I meditated. 

At last, desperate, after a week of such torture, I decided 
upon—a ring. 

True, a ring is the most common and conventional of 
lovers’ tokens. But mine was redeemed from the common- 
place by the inscription which, with much hesitation, I ordered 
carved within it: 

“ Will—you—be—mine ? ’—explaining to the astonished clerk 
that “it was—er—a jest!”—as if one jests with rings of price! 

Let me pass over, in silence, the various emotions which 
wrung my soul during the short week which elapsed before 
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the time arrived at which to present my gift. Suffice it to 
say that on Christmas Eve I wrote, in a too trembling hand, 


on a card: 
“ While the Christmas choirs sing, 


Look within the magic ring!” 
—this being the last desperate effort of a fortnight’s struggle 
to produce a couplet worthy of the occasion. Then I called 
a messenger boy—faithful and ready servant!—and dismissed 
him with the precious packet. And then I waited. 

The night wore on. From my study window I could see 
the houses of my neighbors, lit, and swept, and garnished for 
the feast. On the street the crowd of festive wayfarers, laden 
with bundles and joy, ebbed and vanished into their various 
snug harbors. I saw a Christmas-tree being decked for the 
morrow, and realized how lonely is the bachelor’s lot! I fell 
into a reverie on the joys and genial mirth of the merry and 
holy season, and grew actually cheerful; then sighed to think 
how inappropriate it all might be. Finally I went to bed, and 
after ages of ages fell asleep. 

I awoke with a start. Was it time for the postman yet? 
Not for three hours. I arose and strolled out into the air. 

The postman came and passed and entered not. I cursed 
his forgetfulness and hallooed after him, but he had nothing. 
I went to the post-office—nothing there. Nothing, that is, save 
the proof-sheets of “ The Causes of Decadence in Nations, etc.,” 
which ordinarily would have given me the keenest pleasure, 
but now filled me with deep disgust. What did I care about 
the decadence of nations? But I took it home and after going 
to church, where I prayed with fervor for a certain Christmas 
gift, I returned home and worked steadily all of Christmas 
-day at the proof-sheets, slashing them so that the printer 
must have stared. In fact, I believe that it is to my savage 
humor on that day and the following that the book owes its 
commended incisiveness of style. 

The next day I continued pegging away viciously at the 
proofs, and as before, the postman passed unregarded. 

Then I grew desperate. I searched out that messenger boy 
and denounced him. But they showed me a receipt written in 
Billy’s sprawling hand. My last hope gone, I went down 
slowly to the office, a saddened and a broken man. Old Dr. 
Burdy met me and asked me if I didn’t think I needed a 
tonic! Biffins, the insurance man, crossed my path, and for 
the first time in five years didn’t beg me to take out a policy 
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in the “Crumbling Insecurity Co.,” “safest on earth.” I 
reached the office at last and stared at one spot on the ceiling 
for a solid hour. Then a brisk step sounded in the corridor, 
the door snapped open, and Billy rushed in. Billy never 
comes and goes, he always bursts in and rushes out. “ Hello, 
old fogy!” said he, “look as sick’s if you’d swallowed a frog. 
Brace up, man; your bank hasn’t failed, has it?” I turned a 
dull eye on him, and he resumed: “I’m awfully sorry that I 
didn’t get around sooner to tell you, but the old man has 
been sick, and I,” and Billy’s form grew more erect, “am run- 
ning the business, three hundred men under me (lower floor, 
you know), and I couldn’t; but Miss Jocelyn’s uncle died 
suddenly, and she is gone.” 

“Gone!” said I hoarsely, jumping up and seizing his arm 
in a frantic grasp. ‘Did she get my—present?” 

“Ouch!” said Billy. ‘ No--that is, yes, I suppose she has 
by this time. It came after she left, and I mailed it to her. 
Why, what is the matter with you?” For I had fallen back 
in my chair, and was mopping my face with my handkerchief. 
‘‘Don’t you trust the mail, you idiot?” yelled Billy. ‘‘ Why 
what was that—the Koh-i-noor? Anyhow, I registered it; it 
can’t be lost!” 

“No, no, Billy,” said I faintly, “it’s not that. I was 
afraid ”’"—just then the office door clicked open again, and a 
messenger boy briskly entered. ‘“ Telegram for you, sir,” said 
he; “sign here, please!” I took the yellow envelope, while 
Billy sprawled a signature on the boy’s book. 

One look at the telegram was enough; I was transported. 


It said: 
“Yes. 


“ AGATHA JOCELYN.” 


Oh, crumpled, yellow telegraph blank, spattered with ink, 
marked by oily fingers, you were far more delightful in mine 
eyes than the golden pages of poesy or the yellow wealth of 
kings! Dear Agatha! 

“ Billy,” said I, beaming brightly upon that surprised young 
man, “congratulate me, my boy; I’m going to be your cousin!” 


Now there are two who love the little lamp in the study, 
which burns steadily above them, night after night. From 
where I write, within the circle of its rays, I can see that very 
ring, glittering merrily on her finger. 

Magic ring! you did your errand well. 
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BY REV. JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


MARVELLOUS narrative is the history of the 
religious communities of the Catholic Church. 
They display most strikingly her far-seeing wis- 
dom, her infinite versatility, her fathomless re- 
% source, her never-ending advance through epochs 
and crises that test but weaken not her eternal vitality. Their 
story is often the story of a great transition, of a marked de- 
velopment in that organism which must go on living and grow- 
ing unto the end of time; and many times their foundation, 
besides meeting an urgent need, brings to the church herself 
an increase of beauty and strength, an addition of treasure, a 
new grace or characteristic that becomes embodied in her and 
lasts on for ever as portion of the heritage common to the 
faithful of all ages. So it was when, amid the profligacy and 
confusion of a degenerate century, the builder of Monte Cas- 
sino initiated a spiritual regeneration, combined the lofty mys- 
ticism of the early anchorites with community life, a stable 
abode, and a definite Rule, and made the guzes Benedictina to 
the Catholic Church what the Pax Romana had been to the 
old pagan civilization. And so it was in a later century when 
the Minorites and the Friars Preachers appeared, each to con- 
tribute to the transformation of their age and leave behind 
their legacies, the one stamping a new and indestructible fervor 
on the personal love and imitation of Jesus Christ, and the 
other lending an impetus to intellectual activity and theologi- 
cal research which was to attain its splendid consummation in 
the immortal paragon Aquinas. 

Thus always has God provided for the critical moments in 
his church’s life. Three centuries ago came a day dark and 
menacing, when it seemed as if weakness and treachery within 
were to combine successfully with external hatred and power 
in effecting the church’s ruin. But again appeared the provi- 
dential counter-influence, again the danger was passed, and 
again the church resumed her path of progress. It is, of 
course, to the Protestant Reformation and the counter Catholic 


| * Saint Ignatius of Loyola. By Henri Joly; with a preface. by George Tyrrell, S.J. 
New York: Benziger Bros. 
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Revival that we are referring. No honest student will for a 
moment deny that the age which succeeded the great Western 
Schism was one full of the gravest abuses, corrupt and de- 
generate; in the parish churches, in the cloisters, in the courts 
of prelate and of prince, sin and scandal had made dreadful 
inroads; and when her enemies sounded the call to arms, a 
thousand influences seemed to promise the speedy and irre- 
trievable ruin of the ancient faith. A single generation saw a 
new religion triumph in half the states of Europe, with fair 
hope of soon controlling almost the whole civilized world. 
But at this moment come the men who have been chosen as 
the instruments of destiny. The victorious march of Protest- 
antism is checked, and in the struggle that goes on for the 
possession of remaining doubtful territory the church is suc- 
cessful in every instance; nor has she failed to maintain her 
conquests even to the present hour. 

Now, among the means providentially employed for the 
compassing of this end, the Society of Jesus undoubtedly 
stood in a position of marked prominence. There were, in- 
deed, a series of military victories, a group of powerful and 
devoted royal champions, a succession of pontiffs full of faith 
and fervor instead of selfish ease and elegance. Among the 
Reformers was visible a growing indifference together with 
a predominance of vice and foolishness. An cecumenical coun- 
cil met, noted for successful accomplishment of almost its 
every end. A new impetus came in the field of prayer and 
penance, as of education and charity. But when all is re- 
counted, the work of Ignatius stands out as most wonderfully 
effective in the preservation of the church’s existence and 
activity. For assurance of this we need look no further than 
the pages of that distinguished Protestant essayist who, hiding 
vanity and unfairness beneath the gloss of sweeping style and 
rounded periods, must perforce indicate the hated Jesuit as 
the actual, historic figure pre-eminent in the story of the Catho- 
lic Revival. Nor did the labors of Ignatius cease with the 
stemming of the torrent then deluging Catholic Europe, for 
from that day to this a long series of splendid achievements 
has put his name and work for ever beyond the possibility of 
oblivion. Apostles and martyrs have followed in the train of 
Francis Xavier and Peter Claver. Theologians like Suarez and 
Bellarmin, preachers like Bourdaloue and Ravignan, scholars 
like the Bollandists have been but the leaders among a whole 
army of students, confessors, missionaries, and saints; until 
the bare mention of that illustrious order, which has been the 
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church’s Old Guard, summons up at once the vision of holiness 
wedded to learning and zeal made fruitful by self-denial. 

And to say “the Jesuits” is to say Ignatius; for surely 
never was leader happier in organizing a movement destined 
to be the outcome and reproduction of his own personality, 
borrowing its success and its glory, under Heaven, from his sole 
inspiration. This is the man whose latest biography is men- 
tioned above, and what has just been said will serve to re- 
mind us of the wonderfully deep significance of his career, and 
make us welcome every new attempt further to diffuse sympa- 
thetic appreciation of his marvellous character. And hence our 
satisfaction at seeing a new contribution from one known far 
and wide as the general editor of a biographical series intended 
to meet the demands of this present age, to promote the intelli- 
gent study and temperate eulogy, and practical common-sense 
imitation of our saints, too often, alas! by being misconceived 
and distorted, robbed of their power to inspire. 

Besides, there is a most particular reason for rejoicing at a 
new popular life of the great Ignatius. 

“For many reasons, intrinsic and extrinsic, he is perhaps 
one of the least knowable and least known of the saints in 
any intimate sense of the word; for he has been a sign of 
contradiction as few other saints have been, and has suffered 
much doctoring from the hands of friends and foes; and 
along with this, he has it in common with all men of tran- 
scendent power to be slowly comprehended in the lapse of 
time; to be, perhaps, better appreciated in the age he divined 
and prepared for than in the age he lived for.” * 

It has been imagined sometimes that the Society of Jesus, 
at the bidding of the pope, sprang from the soil fully armed, 
and rushed at once to the conquest of a formidable enemy. 
But the perusal of our saint’s life will show how vastly dif- 
ferent is this fancy from the actual facts of history. ‘‘ He was 
not a ‘leader,’ if the word is taken to mean one who draws 
the multitude on without revealing to it all that is required 
of it, and who, simply by means of his contagious enthusiasm, 
causes it to credit delusions which are later scattered by time 
and by visible ill-success. The author of the Z-xercises did not 
address himself directly to the crowd. He sought out the 
best among those who appeared capable of understanding him, 
he invited them to make in retirement a thorough examination 
of conscience, to study spiritual things deeply, to practise the 
Exercises with due reflection, and, although this may seem 


* Saint Ignatius of Loyola, Preface to English edition by George Tyrrell, S.J., p. xi. 
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strange at first sight, it was chiefly when he had imbued them 
deeply with his spirit that he required obedience from them.’ * 
Sometimes, as in the case of Francis Xavier, it was despite 
considerable obstacles and even utter lack of initial sympathy 
that he attracted his disciples, but eventually he did win them. 
Then would he draw them aside as spirits akin to his own, 
drilling, schooling, forming, moulding them day by day, until 
finally their very pulses throbbed in unison with his, until they 
saw with his eyes and judged by his canons. 

Hence, let us remark again, the wonderful value and sig- 
nificance of his personality as being the essential element of a 
movement which ranks as a most momentous influence in the 
history of the Christian world. Be it remembered, too, that 
in order to obtain a proper understanding of his life, it must 
be regarded as a unity. From first to last, both in his char- 
acter and his plan, there is evident an orderly development, 
and it is a succession of pictures alone that can claim to be a 
portrait worthy of attention, that can exhibit each character- 
istic in true perspective, that can enable us to gauge the man. 

What cannot but impress us as predominant in Ignatius is 
a striking originality. The line of his activity was altogether 
novel. The charge that he was an innovator was as a matter 
of fact unanswerable, and instead of denying it he challenged 
his accusers to abide by the test of truth. “Tell me whether 
what I have said is true or false; let me know whether you 
approve of it or disapprove of it.” And again: “I do not un- 
derstand your forbidding me to treat this question when you 
found nothing wrong concerning it in my writings.”’+ He could 
not be brought to consider that novelty was as wicked as error. 
So to him, as to every innovator, there came a long his- 
tory of suspicions, misunderstandings, condemnations, failures, 
and many a day of bitterness and gloom, through all of which, 
nevertheless, and by means of which, doubtless, he worked out 
that personal sanctity and objective system of perfection which 
in God’s providence was to live immortal. For him the dun- 

~geons of the Inquisition were the cells of a second novitiate. 
His real greatness can be understood only by due considera- 
tion of the tremendous obstacles that he was obliged to 
face: the selfishness of the wicked, the inertness of the indif- 
ferent, the blundering, well-meaning, but almost fatal suspicion 
of the good and virtuous with whom traditional stood for or- 
thodox, and custom for morality. This last and bitterest trial 
was the one that came nearest of all to wrecking the hopes of 


* Saint Ignatius of Loyola, p. 255. + Op. cit., pp. 83 and 84. 
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the wonderful genius, and it is his final and successful triumph 
over this which stamps him beyond denial as a man of tremen- 
dous strength of character, of far-seeing, accurate, and original 
mind, and of invincible will-power; qualities which, co-operating 
with grace, produced results so magnificent and so enduring. 

Let us understand well that in the economy of Divine 
Providence the church has been made a powerful conservative 
influence in the world's history. Nor is the benefit of this 
fact far to seek. The heavy hand she lays upon each new 
thing will stifle its life out if it be not from God; but if the 
divine inspiration is there, then by his power it will finally 
force its way through all opposition and triumph, even though 
after many days and much anguish. “She is jealous of even 
what seem the most legitimate developments in the sphere of 
devotion, or again, of new revelations, or sanctuaries, or places 
of pilgrimage, however apparently authenticated by signs as it 
were from Heaven. The same may be very well exemplified 
in the history of the modifications which the church has, from 
time to time, admitted in the principles on which she insists 
for the sanction of new religious orders or congregations. In 
case of anything new in this kind, it must be expected that the 
church will proceed with great circumspection, and that, as 
human lives de not last on like devotions, or like shrines, 
there will be at least some whose attempts fail altogether 
before the principle at which they aim can succeed.”* And 
so the damning cry of ///e Novator, hurled though it may be 
at a good man, will work in the long run for the common 
weal, false and diabolical as it may seem in the narrow 
sphere of the individual's interest. 

From first to last Ignatius, true to his lights, followed the path 
Providence had pointed out, until indomitable energy had tri- 
umphed over doubt, hatred, the spirit of compromise, the persecu- 
tion of foes, the solicitations of friends, and the agony of soul 
inseparable from hope deferred. But it was a long and weary- 
ing journey that stretched between the battle-field of Pampe- 
luna and the little chapel of La Storta, and no ordinary nature 
would have withstood the fearful tests undergone by the saint. 
Nor were his trials at an end even then when his Society was 
once founded and approved by authority. There was still 
ground for alarm among the foes of progress. “It cannot be 
doubted that among the innovations which the church so hap- 
pily sanctioned in the period of which we are speaking, those 
which were involved in the Constitutions of the Society of 


* The Life of Mary Ward, preface by Henry Coleridge, S.J , p. xxx. 
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Jesus were not the least conspicuous. In many important re- 
spects the Society embodied a new idea. It was new for re- 
~ligious men to have no distinctive habit, not to be bound to 
cloister, to be exempted from the rule of choir, to have no 
regular public austerities, and to be governed by a superior 
elected for life.’”’ ‘“ For generations after its first foundation the 
“great successes of the Society were never unaccompanied by 
jealous criticisms on its organization—criticisms not always 
simply jealous and envious, nor always confined to the most 
narrow-minded and captious of its many enemies.”’ But “it was 
always, also, looked upon with some fear and suspicion by 
good men, ill-informed as to its principles, and unable to under- 
stand the divine wisdom of many of its apparent innovations.’ * 

But it was not alone the striking novelties in the Jesuit 
Constitutions which brought down misunderstanding and oppo- 
sition on the devoted Loyola. Long before his work had as- 
sumed any such prominent public character, he was made to 
suffer for not thinking and not speaking as men had been 
used to speak and think, for disregarding custom and. preju- 
dice in his method of presenting religious truth, for presuming 
to evolve a system of spiritual training, a method of prayer, 
unfamiliar to men grown old in the religious life, members of 
ancient orders, masters in theology—he being meanwhile but 
a converted soldier, a spiritless mendicant, disgraced at the 
University, hounded by the Inquisition, an alien in spirit to 
the dryness and subtlety of the prevailing philosophy.t 

As has already been said, there was little encouragement 
awaiting a man who should set out boldly to serve a noble 
cause, reckless of long-standing prejudice and time-consecrated 
blindness. ‘‘It was impossible for Ignatius to take up his 
abode in such surroundings without being speedily brought 
into conflict with the narrowness, hardness, and _ paltriness 
which then marked the church in his own country.” t 
“The Spanish Inquisitors ought at least to have atsbecated 
their passion by a spirit more in conformity with that of the 
Gospel; but as they were frequently plunged into this office 
through political ambition, and with no preparation for it 
beyond a pile of scholastic formulas, they displayed in its dis- 
charge the scrupulous, narrow, cruel folly of the official, who 
is resolved at all costs to find out transgressions where no one 
else perceives them.” § 

They made the servant of God pay the cost of an inspira- 
tion that had not been submitted to their approval. If the 


+ Saint Ignatius of Loyola, p. xxii. * Op. cit., p. 102. t Op. cit., p.71. § Op. cit., p. 76. 
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final flowering of his hopes was a glorious one, it was the out- 
come of a long and painful process of growth. The physical 
suffering which weighed heavily upon him in the beginning, 
the scruples and temptations which harassed his soul at the 
time of conversion, were but faint intimations of the long pur- 
gation which preceded his reward. Arrived in Jerusalem 
after terrible hardships and aglow with enthusiasm, he is driven 
away under threat of excommunication, unable either to convert 
the Mussulman or to gain the martyr’s crown. Inclined to 
enter an order, he finds neither light nor opportunity to de- 
cide on his vocation. Teaching the Fvercises to ladies of high 
rank and assisting in the reform of @ convent of Dominican 
nuns, he draws down upon himself a load of scandal, abuse, 
and personal violence, nearly costing him his life. The narrow, 
scrupulous officialism which posed as the organ of Divine 
wisdom, while overlooking a thousand disgraceful abuses,* 
pounced upon this poor enthusiast, accused him of interfering 
in a clerical monopoly by discoursing of spiritual things, arrested 
him three times, all but burned him at the stake, and bade him 
in future abstain from all novelties. This is in Spain. Later 
in France he is put upon trial as a sorcerer, and years afterwards 
he again faces the Inquisitors in Venice. Notwithstanding, he 
continues his mission, bent on obeying God rather than men; 
even men who could cloak narrowness and cruelty under the 
garb of authority and, in the name of religious zeal, hound 
down a saint the very echo of whose teaching on obedience 
has been as a wall of iron and a pillar of brass in the Church 
of God. 

Asked how he could teach without having learned, Ignatius 
replies boldly to the Inquisitor, appeals to the objective accuracy 
of his opinions, and is promptly put in irons. When finally re- 
leased on condition of silence, he declares he would rather leave 
the town at once, and does so. Returned to Spain after years 
of absence, he begins to preach though still a layman, and 
answers reproaches and objections only by making converts, 
reconciling enemies, and founding public charities. Finally, — 
when at Rome, he is the object of such suspicion and the 
victim of so many cabals that, under God, he owes his escape 
only to his own consummate prudence and the simultaneous 
presence of many men able to bear witness to his past life ~ 
and record. His tireless energy in founding asylums and 
institutes wins for him the lively hatred of the apostles of 


*“ Whilst relentlessly pursuing such offences, the Inquisition allowed a swarm of abuses, 
which were the disgrace of the Spanish church.” (OP. cét., p. 76.) 
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moderation, and the boundless activity of his many-sided 
genius brings him to the very border-line of the domain oc- 
cupied by vested interests; for the sick, the famine-stricken, 
outcast women, orphan children, Jewish catechumens are all 
alike objects of solicitude to the man whose Paul-like zeal 
can conceive of no obstacles or limits except those made to 
be overcome and surpassed. 

What now of that great work, which is his bequest to all 
generations? Surely his Spiritual Exercises needs little comment, 
for its fruits have made it known. Whatever Ignatius may 
have gathered from older saints, whatever debt he may owe to 
Bernard, Bonaventure, A Kempis, for suggesting the theory of 
the Exercises, whatever growth in spiritual science may have come 
to. him through intercourse with Dominicans, Cistercians, and 
especially, Benedictines, Ignatius it was who developed, systema- 
tized, and propagated the method of mental prayer which has 
been as a portal of the higher life to countless thousands of souls, 
and around which there has grown up a literature unique in 
its kind and wonderful in its results. To what, indeed, shall 
we compare that masterpiece of spiritual doctrine which has 
been during centuries what its framer designed it to be, all 
things to all men? The sinner it has checked in his course 
and converted to God, the wavering soul it has strengthened, 
the darkened it has inspired, and those destined for the 
farthest heights of the Holy Mountain it has equipped and 
directed on the journey. Of the men formed in its mould 
Saint Teresa said that never yet had she sought a director in 
the houses of their order, and gone away unsatisfied. That 
the Exercises have been instrumental in advancing meditation 
pure and simple rather than contemplation is doubtless a fact, 
as stated by the Capuchin whom M. Joly cites;* but that is 
because they have been in existing circumstances directed 
toward that particular end. To say that they diminish the 
part played by contemplation would be something like saying 
that the theology of the Apostles’ Creed is not complete. 
Certainly, nothing in the Fvercises will prevent advance toward 
contemplation, and undoubtedly, applied by a Lallemant, an 
Alvarez, a Surin, a Caussade, they would be a proper and 
effective beginning for a life of the purest and highest prayer. 
Let a saint praise a saint, and one master of holy prayer bear 
witness to the work of another. Speaking of and extolling 
spiritual retreats, St. Francis de Sales calls them “a holy 
method and ordinary among the ancient Christians, but since 


* Saint Ignatius of Loyola, p. 60. 
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almost entirely left off till ‘iat great servant of God, Ignatius 
of Loyola, brought it into use again.” * 

But the F-vercises, naturally enough, lead us on to think 
of the illustrious company to whom they have been as a 
nursing mother. And surely, when all has been said, we must 
needs go back again to contemplate as the very triumph of 
Loyola’s genius the heaven-inspired foundation of one of the 
most active, most enduring, most surpassingly perfect organ- 
izations the world has ever seen. After years of collaboration, 
in the spring of 1538, those whom he had associated with him- 
self in the prosecution of his various labors began to entertain 
the idea of founding a religious company. The work was the 
work of Ignatius from the start. 

To him it owed its very name; he became its first superiof,— 
and for well-nigh ten years he labored at the composition and 
elaboration of its Constitutions. The plan drawn up by him 
never underwent more than modification of detail, in accordance 
with his own ideas, inspired by his own spirit, and to.a great ex- 
tent either suggested or approved by himself. The Society, 
therefore, in its grand history of successful achievement reflects 
his image, bears ever the stamp of his personality, increases and _ 
multiplies his desert of admiration. It was he who steered 
it through the storms, who obtained official recognition and 
authorizations one by one, who superintended with unusual 
sagacity and foresight its first ventures in the active field. 
And its early history was not a smooth one. Its members, as 
we have already remarked, cut out new lines of work and new 
methods. They studied their surroundings that they might 
accommodate themselves to current needs, they rejected the 
obligation of choir and public austerities, they dared to de- 
liberate for a long time as to whether they should or should 
not add the vow of obedience to those of poverty and chas- 
tity, fearing lest they might hamper a freedom of plan and 
action which they were anxious jealously to guard. It is not to 
be wondered at, then, that the first years of their history should 
have fearfully tested the wisdom of their innovations; that priest 
and prelate, king and pope, should have dealt hard blows at them 
and uttered bitter words; that the Bishop of Paris, constituting 
himself the mouth-piece of common complaint, should have 
made out a long declaration of grievances, and provoked an 
outburst to which prelates, monks, lawyers, and men of the 
people insisted on contributing at all costs. Small wonder, like- 
wise, that when there came to the Papal throne a man violently 


* Treatise on the Love of God, Book xii. chap. viii. 
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prejudiced against the Society, he made no secret of his 
suspicions and his threats, but having accused the Jesuit order 
of hostility to his own party, displayed an inclination to exam- 
ine it closely and require very serious modifications of its 
existing institutions. But through every trial, great and small 
alike, the Institute of Ignatius passed triumphantly, lasting 
to carry his spirit and his achievements to other generations 
and lands, and to stamp upon the succeeding centuries the im- 
press of new struggles, new misfortunes, new triumphs. 

There remains little to be said except to voice the hope 
that the volume before us will conduce to better appreciation 
and new love of a man often misunderstood in death as he 
was in life. One thing more than any other, perhaps, it is 
desirable that men should begin to realize: namely, that our 
saint was not an advocate but “an opponent of the theory 
which divorces intelligence from will in the work of sancti- 
fication.” * He realized clearly as any man “that there is 
‘ no connection between sanctity and stupidity.” And the conse- 
crated phrase “blind obedience,” when distorted into an in- 
sinuation that we obey best when we exert our will without using 
our intellect, is something utterly foreign to the ideal of Ignatius. 

‘“‘ Blind obedience,” says Father Tyrrell in a recent volume, 

“is the best on certain occasions, but it is not the best in 
itself; it is not the better for being blind. In itself, and when 
practicable, an intelligent and sympathetic obedience is better, 
such as was the obedience of Christ to his Father’s will. 
—S‘ Ignatius Loyola, whose doctrine is ignorantly supposed to 
be extreme and exceptional in this matter, says rightly that 
when the judgment is not in sympathy with what is com- 
manded the obedience is very imperfect (valde imperfecta) and 
cannot be relied upon. Furthermore, such obedience is not 
educative, as it does not teach the subject to guide himself 
independently when the guidance of authority cannot be had; 
since he does not see the principles and reasons of the com- 
mand given. Yet, when for one reason or another he is not 
capable of seeing the reasons, and prompt action is required, 
this blind obedience is relatively the most reasonable "/ 

“St. Ignatius uses ‘blind’ in an unusual sense. Cdimouly 
an obedience is called ‘blind’ when, as in a secret society, 
one acts without knowing why or wherefore, as an automaton. 
This is military obedience, and is not educative in any sense; 
7. ¢. it does not make the subject capable of independent 
judgment when guidance is withdrawn. But St. Ignatius calls 


* Nova et Vetera, by George Tyrrell, S.J., Preface, p. v. 
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obedience blind in so far as in accordance with the principles 
of sound reason and fair-mindedness we strive to bring our 
judgment into agreement with that of a superior so as /o see 
as he sees, not indeed doing violence to truth, but. doing 
violence to the narrowing bias of egoism and self-will. As 
dying to one’s selfishness is the secret of living, so being 
blinded to one’s prejudices is the secret of seeing.” * 

No doubt this new life of the saint, with its study of his charac- 
ter, his principles, and his opinions, will throw new light on 
many popular misconceptions which have served as the basis of 
calumny and opposition to Ignatius, hated only because mis- 
understood. May it teach men to realize that he was great 
with an undeniable greatness, because he saw and adapted 
himself to the particular needs of his age, winning his victory 
with weapons unused and unknown in older days and different 
situations. The primary aim of Providence in Ignatius seems 
to have been the introduction of that martial spirit which is 
always indispensable when invasion is to be repelled or turbu- 
lence suppressed. Discerning the need, Ignatius, with the skill 
of a trained strategist, bent his energy to the safe-guarding of 
divine authority in the external order against the assaults of 
foes without and mutineers within the camp. He realized that 
the attempted “ Reformation” had actually thrown the church 
into “a state of siege,” and it was his grasp of the situation 
which made his defence instantly and lastingly efficacious for 
the saving of the true religion. Were his actions thus inter- 
preted in the light of history, we should be over and done 
with the charge of narrowness and tyranny, justified only by 
a superficial and misleading interpretation of his words, pre- 
serving the letter thereof rather than the spirit. 

Great reason there is, then, to hope that the new volume 
will be as a sweet savor of godliness to those who have long 
since learned to love its hero, and a ray of illumination to those 
who have been used to pour the concentrated essence of hatred 
and bigotry on the Society of Jesus, as representative to their 
minds of everything characteristically Catholic, and on Loyola 
as the personification of everything attributable to the organ- 
ization which is the fold of his spiritual descendants. Follow- 
ing the incidents of his life step by step, may they learn to 
admire and profit by the story of this wonderful man, wonder- 
ful in his personal characteristics, in his measureless success, in 
the tireless activity still displayed in every age and every land 
where God has gathered together his children. 

* External Religion’: Its Use and Abuse, by George Tyrrell, S.J., p. 133 seg. 
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FATHER SALVATOR’S PENITENT. 


HONG years ago Agnes la Garde had come to 

St. Charles with the roses of summer. And 

after that, every summer she and the roses had 

come back together. The village loved her, 

from the chestnut hair on her beautiful head to 

the little real lace ruffles on her white gown. St. Charles was 

a proud little village, and some of its good sons, with good 

swords, even dared to love Agnes with a passion which asks 

requital. But she was busy with the parish affairs, with the 

christenings and the funerals, the altar and the Vesper choir, 
and she seemed to be blind to all the world besides. 

When Father Salvator came to the children’s féte his kind 
old eyes searched the lawn until they rested on her and her 
eyes met his, while a momentary pallor brushed over her face. 
The good priest seemed to be making the sign of the cross in 
the air, and Agnes, knowing the blessing was for her, bent 
her head in reverence, and went gn playing with the children. 

“JT do not understand Father Salvator’s spell over you, 
mademoiselle,” said a young soldier who was garrisoned in 
the village. “The priesthood is rated too high. How you 
look at him with your great eyes—and yet, I have just brought 
you these red roses!” 

“Perhaps you have never needed the priesthood,” answered 
Agnes, with deep softness. “You do not know whereof you 
speak, my friend. Besides”—she smiled upon the red roses— 
“red roses are for war; white ones are for peace, and Father 
Salvator has brought me many white roses.” 

“T will know the truth, mademoiselle. I will not let my 
heart eat itself out in silence. If you do not answer me to- 
night, I will go to Father Salvator and wring the truth from 
him, by word or sword.” 

“Hush! Father Salvator fears neither word nor sword,” 
Agnes said chidingly, and walked away, dropping her red roses 
at his feet. In swiftest penitence he carried them to her. She 
turned her face from Father Salvator’s to his, and the light 
from the old priest’s eyes shone upon him in benediction. 

“This evening, when the Angelus rings, Monsieur Desmond, 
meet me at the sacristy door.” 
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And saying this, she laid her red roses in the chair be- 
tween him and Father Salvator, and once more crossed the 
garden alone. 

Edward Desmond waited at the sacristy door. At the first 
stroke of the Angelus she came to him there, like a tall twi- 
light lily. 

He stood with his hat in his hand. 

“Ts it not sweet to hear the bell?’’ she murmured; and he 
might have seen her tremble at each stroke. 

“Tt may be sweet or it may be sad—as one listens,’ 
the young soldier. 

“Tt may be both,” murmured Agnes la Garde. “Ah, I 
wish we were two peasants, like those Millet has so divinely 
painted; two toil-worn peasants, bending together to our 
Angelus, knowing no life beyond these purple hills!” 

Edward stretched out his hands. “You are not a prin- 
cess nor I a prince, mademoiselle. Are we not, then, two 


’ 


said 


peasants?” 

“No; it was a vain wish, but it will pass with the night. 
I am very brave by day. When I am a soldier like you,” 
she wreathed her pure face in smiles, “tell them to let me 
fight in the sunshine. But you need not tear the veil from 
Father Salvator’s confessional. I will tell you all, as I prom- 
ised,” 

He watched her with wide eyes. She stood on the rotting 
steps which led to the sacristy. The door was open and the 
incense swept out in fragrant gusts. From the old gold cross, 
which kept a trembling place on the wooden church-tower, 
two pigeons came down and fluttered about her. In the long 
silence the young soldier could see the wild flowers folding the 
dew in their fragile hearts. In Agnes’s eyes was the look of 
joy and pain together with which saints received the Viaticum. 

“Monsieur Desmond, I am a woman and young. You must 
have pity on me and pray for me, and you must never speak 
to me again of love. 

“Tt is now ten years since a young Spaniard, just from his 
own country, saw me and loved me, and we were married. I 
was but sixteen and I did not know what love was. That day 
he left me. ‘ 

“It was long before I heard from him. At last a letter 
came. He loved me, he said; but he had done wrong, for 
when he saw me he was already married to a little Italian lady, 
and he would never see me again. 
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“That is why I need the good father to help me. It is 
hard, when one has a human heart, to have passed by time and 
to be living in eternity. 

“ Father Salvator has told me always that love would come 
to me at last—a love all pure and holy—and that then my 
human heart would cry out in answer. Father Salvator knows 
me as he knows his own breviary, and he has prayed that he 
would be near then to hold out his hands and help me. 

“ He is in there ’’—she pointed to the sacristy—‘ and I am 
going to him. 

“ Monsieur Desmond—good-by!”’ 
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SNOW-FLAKES. 
BY REV. W. P. CANTWELL. 


I, 


“What are snow-flakes? Whence come they? Tell 
me, mother mine!” 
Tossed she back a saucy curl that had stolen o’er 
Her white shoulder tauntingly. “Tell me, mother, do!” 


Il. 


Thus with sweet insistency spoke the tiny elf; 
But the mother, silent still, busy in her heart— 
“Are they rain-drops strayed away, 

Naughty rain-drops, lost at play? 

Are they blossoms from the trees, 

Orchards shaken by the breeze ?’’— 
Answered not, but tearfully dreamed within herself; 
Brushed the tear, and pressed the child closer to her breast 





SOLDIER SEMINARIANS RENEWING THEIR CLERICAL PROMISES. 


SEMINARIANS AS SOLDIERS. 


BY MILES CHRISTI. 


HE Freemasons, who practically have a great 
influence on the government of Catholic France, 
succeeded some ten years ago in obtaining from 
the French parliament a law by which all the 

# seminarians of any religious body recognized by 

the state would be obliged, as well as other citizens, to spend 
one year in the barracks as soldiers. ‘‘The great principle of 
equality demanded it,” they said. In fact it was nothing less 
than a disguised persecution, another application of Gambetta’s 
principle: Le cléricalisme, c'est ['ennemt. Some Catholics, how- 
ever, did not join in the violent opposition which at first met 
this law. They thought that, in spite of the perverse inten- 
tion of the legislator, some good might result from such a 
decree, and, little by little, people accepted this new situation 
created for the younger French clergy, so that now this law 
is rather popular among many. 

One of the most characteristic features of the French tem- 
perament is the facility of adaptation to any circumstances or 
situation. Very soon, indeed, the seminaries of France were 
ready to face the difficulties springing from this military law. 
Among the many solemnities of the liturgical year a new one 

VOL, LXX.—25 
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of a strange character was then introduced. It is called the 
Messe du départ. It takes place about the end of October. A 
month has been spent in the seminary where, besides the ex- 
ercises of a spiritual retreat, the future soldiers are prepared 
by a special course of .apologetics to answer the current ob- 
jections against religion which infallibly will be one of the 
favorite topics of the conversations in the barracks. And now 
the time has come when they must repair to the caserne. A 
last and solemn gathering takes place in the chapel, before the 
Blessed Sacrament. At St. Sulpice, in Paris, Cardinal Richard 
presides at the touching ceremony and gives the benediction; 
the soldiers, dressed in black cassocks, being grouped around 
the altar, nearer to God, whilst their confréres in full choir 
dress sing and pray, asking our Lord, our Blessed Lady, and 
the Holy Angels to preserve these souls of future priests from 
the contamination of the world. 

What a change for the young cleri¢ when passing from the 
pure and warm atmosphere of the sanctuary to the severe 
barracks, where cold indifference, rank impiety, or awful cor- 
ruption are too often the salient features of young men who 
boast of being more criminal than they are in reality! Then 
come all the tiresome trials of the first days, numberless in- 
spections, distribution of clothes, first exercises of the military 
tactics, first contact with men naturally hostile to the seminarians. 
The sky is dark indeed. It seems that the surroundings are 
calculated to quench the sacred fire which burns in those 
sacerdotal souls. 

But to no purpose. The spirit of charity and obedience 
which is their precious gift very soon bears its fruit. His 
officers as well as his comrades learn how to appreciate and 
love the seminarian. They see in him a higher education; 
consciously or unconsciously, they admire his self-respect and 
self-denial ; they wonder at the faithfulness with which he con- 
stantly aims at higher ideals and nobler aspirations. Indeed, 
it would be a dream to think that soldiers will change their 
conduct, and amidst that promiscuous assemblage of young 
men they live like angels, because some angels pass among 
them. This dream, however, has sometimes become a reality, 
and converts have been made by seminarians. But the main 
result is that the men who have witnessed those angelic lives, 
who have never seen amidst the most unpleasant discussions a 
shadow of anger or hatred, conceive a loftier idea of the 
priesthood. They may say what they like, but they believe the 
priest has a divine mission, and at least at their death-bed 
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they will call for him who has been so kind and so charitable 
a comrade-in-arms. 

Generally the garrisons are in large cities where there is 
also a seminary. From 5 to 9 P. M. this latter becomes the 
refuge of the soldier-cleric. There he finds consolation after 
his trials, a heavenly calm after the storm, spiritual food after 
the famine; so that when he leaves those sacred precincts he 
hears in his soul heavenly music, he feels in his heart fortitude 
and purity. It is at such moments that he remembers more 
vividly the friends who are dispersed in the different garrisons, 
and, like the Jews on the Babylonian shores, for them he likes 
to sing. The following stanzas were composed in such cir- 
cumstances and dedicated to my soldier friends in camp. 

PRAISES OF ST. CECILIA. 
Ad amicos mitlites. 


Alleluia! 

Voces tandem letitiz 
Dare licet, Caciliz 
Festum agentes hodie. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


Alleluia ! 

A patre data marito 
Corde fundebat invito. 
Christo preces in secreto. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 
Alleluia ! 

Cum in cubiculo fletus 
Deo daret cum precibus, 
Intravit Valerianus. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


Alleluia ! 

Dixit ille: ‘ Puercula, 
Tua desine carmina. 

Ad sponsarum solemnia! 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


Alleluia ! 

Non volo nubere tecum, 
Amicum habens angelum 
Qui custodit corpus meum. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


Alleluia ! 

Et ecce stabat angelus 
In virginis lateribus 
Cum ea ludens fidibus 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


Alleluia ! 

Mox trahitur ad prelium: 
Cruore fuscatur collum ; 
Sic evolavit in ccelum. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


Alleluia ! 

Ubi nunc, pulsans organa 
Per angelorum agmina 
Divina regit carmina. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


Alleluia ! 

Gementes sub militia 
Fove, dulcis Cecilia, 
Fecunda tua gratia. 

Alleluia! Alleluia! 


Alleluia ! 

Trinitati laudatio: 

Meestis restet pulchritudo, 
Unica consolatio. 
Alleluia! Alleluia! Amen.” 


ix castris apud Bernacum, nono Kalendas Decembris. 
In festo beate Cecilie virginis et martyris. 
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It would be wrong to imagine that these young men always 
pass through the fire without any injury to their divine voca- 
tion. The flesh is weak, and when in the whirlwind of the 
passions, if there is no strong arm to show the grandeur of a 
victory and to help against the enemy, if there is no clarion 
to call for the fight, a defection is to be feared. In fact, there 
have been defections; more, perhaps, than one may imagine 
who has not known the hardship of such a life. But, in spite 
of the devil’s designs, those defections have often a good 
result. They constitute a normal process of elimination from 
the ranks of the clergy of young men who would have proven, 
later on—too late then—that they were not fit to fight in the 
army of the Lord. Unfortunately, those desertions are some. 
times a scandal for the narrow-minded, who cannot understand 
that a seminarian who recognizes that he has made a mistake - 
in entering the sanctuary, should leave it when his conscience 
tells him he is unable to bear the sacerdotal burden. And if, 
perchance, this poor young man, discouraged and disheartened, 
abandons even his Christian practices, there are only too many 
ready to generalize and reflect on all the clergy the ancient 
sophism: Ad uno disce omnes. 

An evidence that the general result has not been so bad as 
it was supposed to be is in the fact that for the past few years, 
almost in every diocese, the number of seminarians has in- 
creased. And perhaps for many who have safely returned to 
the seminary this year of trial has strengthened their good 
dispositions, and changed into a manly character the boyish 
dispositions with which they had entered. With joy, indeed, 
those would mingle with their confréres on the feast of the 
Presentation of the Blessed Virgin, and after them step towards 
the altar in their military attire to renew their clerical promises, 
and repeat to the Faithful Virgin from the bottom of their 
heart : 

“Ergo nunc tua gens se tibi consecrat ; 
Ergo nostra manes portio, tu, Deus, 
Qui de Virgine natus 
Per nos sepe renasceris.” 
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‘“* HOLLY-EVE,” 
THE VIGIL OF ALL HALLOWS (ALL SAINTS.) 
BY E. M. LYNCH. 


sae T was dark in the cabin but for the red glow of 
* the turf fire. The “clay” walls of the big chim- 
ney came into the room, like a wigwam with an 
uncommonly large entrance. Biddie sat, in the 
: great chair that had been her old father’s, close 
up to the ashes on one side, and Norah had a “creepeen”’ 
(a board on three legs, like a milking-stool) at the other side 
of their rude inglenook. A table, set for one, stood in the 
shadowy part of the room. Flames from a fresh sod of turf 
would sometimes dance on the polished delft, the tumbler, and 
the tall bottle. There was a brown teapot. and a cup, too, 
“for Mattie was iver the sober bhoy; but what way it ’ud be 
now wid him, a/annah, there’s none can tell,” said Biddie, in - 
her own dismal way; so they decided to lay the table. for 
“sperrits an’ tay,” with the white (not brown) sugar; fresh 
(not salt) butter; baker’s bread, instead of home-made oatmeal 
cakes; and a “rasher,” too, with a plate turned over it ;—in 
short, ‘‘everythin’ av the best.” 

“But how ’ll we ever cook the bit o’ bacon for him, 
acushla ?”’ sighed Biddie. 

It was near nine now, and they had sat there ever since 
dusk: Biddie praying, and keeping a clean hearth; Norah also 
praying, and sometimes crying quietly, and trying hard to ply 
her knitting-needles all the time in the ruddy dimness. - 

Biddie might have been the grandmother, so worn, bent, 
weak, and old did she seem. But, as she said herself: “I do 
be iver very dawny,” or “dunny” (ailing). She could not have 
been thirty years older than the step-sister she mothered so 
carefully, despite her looks. Norah was described variously by 
the neighbors as “a gran’ col/een”’; “a sweet slip av a gurrel’’; 
and “‘ Norah, the nate.” 

lhe boisterous wind outside was warmer than many a sum- 
mer breeze. It bellowed in the wide chimney, and Biddie 
would groan in response: “ Let’s say another fpathr 'n’ avvy, 
agra! (God give the child courage!)” 
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The gusts sometimes bore strange screaming sounds upon 
their wings, for ‘they do be havin’ gran’ doin’s at the crass- 
roads,” on Hallowe’en; and the blind piper and Thady, the 
fiddler, were playing for the dancers, who whooped at the 
wildest parts of their jigs. 

“Glory be!” moaned Biddie, as the loud wind roared by, 
rattling all October’s dry twigs and leaves in a mad whirl past 
the cabin. She rocked herself to and fro; and, though she 
was dry-eyed, her sad face twitched with emotion. 

“’Tis just the night for the dead /o walk,’ she said, in an 
awe-struck voice. 

“ Arrah, mebbe Mattie ’d rather have a hot griddle-cake 
nor baker’s-bread,” cried Norah, starting up. 

“ Thrue for ye, childie,” said the old sister. ‘‘Go get the male.” 

And Norah, in feverish haste, mixed water and meal and a 
pinch of salt, set her cake on an iron plate, and both upon 
the hot embers. 

It was ten o'clock, and the night rougher than ever. The 
wind would thump upon the door, shaking the Jatch; and the 
watchers would grow pale, and turn to look through the un- 
glazed square in the side of their “clay” tent, to see if no 


ghost was crossing their threshold. ‘ Living soul” would never 
come, they knew; for all the neighbors would be too con- 
siderate to visit a house on the first Hallowe’en after a be- 
reavement. Even a drunken man, they thought, would know 
better than to do such a thing! 

“’Tis turrible late!” sighed Biddie. Norah’s cake was 


” 


finished—“ done to a turn. 

“ Ah, thin, isn’t it the gran’ griddle-bread?” Biddie said, 
in compliment. 

Work is exhilarating, and successful work is a great tonic. 
Norah‘s hope flickered up anew. ‘‘ Sure, mebbe Mattie’s alive— 
not dead. Didn’t he tell me, an’ he goin’ down to the dhrill, 
that I’d see him again—dead or alive?” 

“Ach, ‘tis only this wan night they can walk, Norrie! 
Wait, alannah! Sure he has till twelve strikes,” sighed the 
melancholy elder. 

It was in 67, and Mattie, ‘‘the broth of a bhoy,” was just 
the one to be enrolled among the first by the Fenians. He 
attended the midnight drillings most punctually—never dream- 
ing of advancement for himself, and aware of his small military 
knowledge or aptitude, but ready, like every fine fellow of his 
acquaintance, to “fight for the good cause.” 
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Biddie had said, for two or three years: “I'm not long for 
this wurruld; but av I’d on’y marrit the girsha wid a dacint 
bhoy, the Lord knows, I’d die aisy.” 

Norah had plenty of suitors, but ‘‘never a wan o’ thim 
she'd look at,” said Biddie, with a melancholy pride, till 
Mattie declared his passion. He was already “sworn-in,” and 
he felt he “‘cudn’t bear her not to know his heart, whativer 
happened.” 

Some one, however, besides Norah and “the bhoys,” came 
to know about Mattie’s connection with the Fenian Brother- 
hood: to wit, his father’s first-born. (“ Didn’t they know ivery 
mortial thing, away up in Dublin, in the poliss?”) Larry 
wrote to Mattie: “’Tis nabbed ye’ll be, ye aumadhaun, av ye 
goes to th’ dhrill this night.” He added the name they had 
all used as children for the very spot to which the “lead- 
ing spirits” of the countryside were bidden. The scrap of 
paper in a sealed cover was put into Mattie’s hand by a 
strange gossoon, in the dusk of a February afternoon. Mattie 
turned the matter over in his mind for a long half hour. It 
was impossible, he felt, to warn each man separately. Some 
would be setting out even now for the meeting-place. It was 


certainly Larry’s writing. Larry would knew the exact truth. 
And the drill must be stopped for that night. But how to 
do it? 

There were some sympathizers among the fishermen. He 


” 


‘would give the word to them,” and they could spread it. 
Then, their coracles, under the cliff to seaward of the rendez- 
vous, might afford a means of escape for some of the “ bhoys.” 
He ran off to the coast village—a long three miles—whisper- 
ing a word to a comrade here and there; and then he doubled 
back to Biddie’s cabin. Holding a hand of each of the sisters, 
he said: “The poliss is never coming fur to ‘nab’ me be me- 
self. Sure, I can't be sartin-sure of stoppin’ th’ whole lot av 
th’ min, aven av I go meself fur to do it.” 

‘“Mebbe they'd listent to an owld crayther like me?” haz- 
arded Biddie. ‘“ Avick, lave me take yer place!” 

‘An’ how’d ye iver get there, Biddie-wuman,” he objected. 
“Sure, I must be makin’ the great thracks now, though it’s 
meself that’s in it.” 

‘An’ Norah?” she asked, trembling. 

‘Well, Norah might be takin’ a ring ‘round, far out, be 
way av th’ bog,” he said, pondering, “to warn the late-comers, 


' 


mebbe. But there’s work for the two av us! 
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And it was then that he gave his promise: “ Dead or 
alive, sure, yell see me agin”; and “wid a squeeze av th’ 
hand ¢o the both av us,” as Biddie always added, when she re- 
peated the story of that dreadful night, “he ran aff wid him- 
self. An’ niver, from that day to this, did we sot eye on 
him!” 

He must have run nearly twenty miles in the next three 
and a half dark hours, for so many men lived to tell where 
he had turned them back, and whex/ But he could not warn 
everybody, and the police made some arrests; while of those 
who had been hunted to the edge of the cliff—and over it— 
the coracles carried away as many as they could hold. 

“A beggar man, wid an American ahksint an him—an’ ’tis 
no lie I’m tellin’ ye,” Biddie would say—‘‘toult Norah he seen 
Mattie, a tur’ble long way aff, two days afther St. Pathrick’s 
Day; but mebbe ‘tis what he wanted to get ¢h’ saft side 
av her,’ she would add, faithful to her doleful view of 
things. 

Perhaps there would have been more authentic tidings but 
that Biddie and Norah, from that night, became “suspects.” 
Those who wished them weil would not, for anything in the 
world, do what might incriminate them (and it was held to be 
dangerous even ¢o know where an ex-Fenian might happen to 
be!) Perhaps letters with tidings of Mattie’s well-being were 
intercepted. Many a letter “went asthray” in the spring and 
summer of ’67 in Ireland. ‘ 

And still they watched—hoping, yet trembling—with all 
things set ready for Mattie’s ghost, should it come (as enjoined 
by tradition) to take a Hallowe’en meal under a loved roof- 
tree. 


It was long past eleven o’clock. There was a lull in the 
storm, and through the comparative stillness a lengthy, rattling 
noise shook the cabin’s window-panes. 

“ Mother o’ Mercy, what's shat? cried Biddie. Norah 
sobbed aloud; but, after a minute's speechless agony, she 
asked: “‘Wouldn’t it, mebbe, be the mail-car?” 

Soon, through the renewed soughing of the wind, midnight 
struck upon the church tower, and then came the sound of 
rapid steps—steps of feet in brogues; brogues, too, with nails 
in them; no ghostly tread! 

The latch lifted! Biddie fainted outright in her high chair. 
Norah knelt on the floor, with hands raised and lips moving 
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in prayer. And big, handsome, slightly-awkward Mattie stood 
framed in the doorway ! 

“Is it yerself or yer ghost, Mattie, jew’l?” whispered the 
white-faced girl. 

“’Tis meself that’s in it, Norah; for why not?” cried Mat- 
tie lustily. Then glancing, somewhat startled, at the Hallow- 
e’en table, he said: ‘‘Sure, I never recollectit ’twud be still 
to-night whin I’d git here, else I’d have waited tull th’ holi- 
day. But who had yese to lose?”’ he asked, puzzled. ‘“ Who’s 
dead, Norrie?” 

“Arrah, what’s the matter wid Biddie?” wailed Norah. 
“Sure, ‘twas for yer ghost we was watching, Mattie!” 

They turned to the unconscious Biddie, and were busy with 
tender ministrations “bringing her to” for the next few mo- 
ments. When she had recovered consciousness, and it was safe 
to joke a little, Mattie said: ‘Will we make her a drap av 
this ghost’s tay?” and a little while later he was sharing with 
the still nerve-shattered women the refection that had been pre- 
pared for his spirit, telling them, as they sipped their tea, how 
“the poliss’”’ had closed round the men who were making for 
their drill-ground that February night, and had driven them in 
from all sides; but (where he could) he gave the word: “ Fur 
the cliff and the coracles.”” He was half way down that cliff 
himself, when he saw that the last frail boats were already 
over-full; and he crept into a cleft in the rocks—which he 
knew well since his boyish days, when he went sea-birds’-egg 
hunting. There he waited till, literally, “the coast was clear,” _ 
when he worked his way by the sea-shore towards a Welsh 
trawler which took him on board. Spring, summer, and autumn 
he had labored for Taffy. He poured out the golden coins he 
had earned in exile to cheer Biddie’s drooping spirits. 

‘“T had it from Larry that it was safe to come home,” he 
said. ‘‘Never heard the wurrud tull las’ Sathurday! D’ye 
think we need be waitin’ fur the Shruvven, Norah!” he asked 
shyly. (The “Shruvven” is Shrovetide, the great season for 
weddings in rural Ireland.) 

‘“‘A-why did ye niver write, avick, to tell us ye were alive?” 
asked Biddie. 

‘An’ sure, an’ I did write, Biddie. But won’t she give me 
e’er an answer about the Shruvven?” Mattie persisted. 

“The girsha who’d be too quick wid her Yes isn’t Norah, 
ma bouchal!”’ Biddie responded with much dignity. 

And Mattie was quite satisfied with that answer. 
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THE HOLY SEE AND THE JEWS. 


BY ELIZABETH RAYMOND-BARKER. 


HE tragedy whose final act has just closed at 

Rennes, in a nation claiming to be the centre 

of civilization and the chartered exponent of 

“Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,’’ makes it 

especially interesting at the present time to 

consider what has been the general action of the Holy See 

throughout the ages in regard to that ancient race so deeply 

hated, and yet, to every thoughtful mind, so deeply interesting— 

the race which gave the world the Twelve Foundations of the 

Church, including “‘the Rock” on which it is built, the spot- 

less MOTHER, and, through her, the DIVINE FOUNDER Him. 
self: the race of ISRAEL. 


JEWS TOLERATED AT ROME, 


The Jews, although more or less rigorously persecuted 
throughout the Middle Ages in all European countries, and 
even in Arabia and more distant regions, were tolerated at 
Rome itself, the capital of the Christian world. This tran- 
quillity and security, writes the learned Emanuel Rodocanachi,* 
which they were nowhere else permitted to enjoy, they found, 
at least relatively, under the immediate shadow of St. Peter, 
shielded by the representative of Christ upon earth. The san- 
guinary reprisals for strange and incredible crimes imputed to 
th: Jews, the wholesale banishments, legal spoliations, and 
burnings at the stake, so common in other countries, were un- 
known at Rome. By no other sovereign were they treated 
with the moderation shown them by the popes. 

It is true that at Rome as elsewhere the Jews were despised, 
obliged to live in their own quarter of the city, and, as a rule, 
conpelled to wear a distinctive badge or color, although this 
rule had many exceptions, and fell at times into abeyance. 
Moreover these universal .money-makers and money-lenders 
often found themselves the involuntary creditors of great per- 
sonages, popes included ; still, to the student of history, there 


*Le Saint Sidge et les Juifs. Par Emanuel Rodocanachi, Secrétaire de la Société des 
Etudes Historiques. Paris: Firmin Didot. 1891. 
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is no doubt that amidst the intolerance and barbarities of the 
Middle Ages and the times succeeding them Rome set a great 
example of moderation. 

Indeed, throughout Italy the Jews had much less to suffer 
than elsewhere, for although cruel persecutions arose against 
them at Naples, Chiesi, and Trani, these, as in other Italian 
towns, were essentially local and transient. Owing to the in- 
cessant feuds and rivalries between one town or state and its 
next neighbors, it was sufficient for the Jews to be banished 
from one to find a ready refuge in any other with which it 
was fighting. 


THEIR PRESENCE IN ROME IN EARLIEST TIMES, 


It does not seem possible to ascertain the date of the first 
arrival of the Jews at Rome, but it is certain that they were 
there in the time of Pompey, who brought with him many 
Jewish captives to swell his triumph. These captives, freed by 
Cesar, formed from that time a separate caste, the Libertini.* 
St. Paul found at Rome an important Jewish colony, among 
whom the Christians were comparatively few. Still, both alike 
despised the gods of Rome and were alike hated by their 
worshippers. The pagans saw that where there were Jews, 
there also there were Christians; the New Law was growing up 
in the shadow of the Old, and both must perish. 

From the time of Nero to that of Constantine the Jews 
were persecuted with the Christians. It is only from the time 
of Constantine that their history as a separate race comes into 
clear relief, and is comparatively easy to follow, especially at 
Rome. One of the first acts of this emperor was a repressive 
measure against the Jews, between whom and the Christians 
the divergence was by that time as apparent as it was pro- 
found. He made it penal for Jews to insult or injure converts 
to Christianity, forbade the adoption of Judaism by Christians 
as apostasy, and the blending of the distinctive rites and 
doctrines of the two as heresy. Jews were not to have Chris- 
tians in their service, nor to eat with them, nor share their 
pleasures, nor bless the fruits of their land; above all, they 
were forbidden to make proselytes.+ 

julian the Apostate, who hated the Christians, favored the 
Jews; Jovian oppressed them, Valens treated them mildly, 

\t the murder of Cesar, their liberator, the Jews of Rome watched weeping for several 


round the ashes of his funeral pile. 
e Eusebius, De Vita Constantin?, lib. iv. cap. xxvii. 
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Theodosius and Honorius with rigor. They were no longer 
allowed to exercise any public function, or build new syna- 
gogues, and Christians were scrupulously to avoid all contact 
with them. 

At Rome, nevertheless, the tradition of toleration was 
maintained. There the Jews might observe the ceremonies of 
their worship in peace, and were even permitted to exercise 
certain magisterial functions. Although they were not allowed 
their independence, their religious scruples were not interfered 
with. Proof of this exists in the Acts of the council held 
under Pope Zachary [A. D. 741] at Rome. 

From the time when no longer the emperors but the popes 
became the absolute rulers of the Eternal City, the history of 
the Roman Jewry becomes distinct from that of every other, 
and is particularly interesting, since it furnishes the criterion 
of the dispositions of the Holy See throughout the ages in re- 
gard to the entire Jewish race. Elsewhere the action of 
bishops, provincial councils, or sovereigns, were more or less 
substituted for that of the popes, or it interfered with or dis- 
torted it, but the Jews at Rome were under the immediate rule 
of the Sovereign: Pontiff, and thus their vicissitudes faithfully 
mirror the attitude of the church at every period in regard to 
the race of Israel. 


THE POLICY OF THE HOLY SEE, 


These vicissitudes were numerous. The Jewish question 
which agitated the Middle Ages was to thoughtful men a 
source of much perplexity, nor is it, as we have good reason 
to know, by any means a matter of indifference to our own 
times. Our forefathers were at a loss how to treat these heirs 
of a venerated tradition and of a detested name. Legem 
probo, sed improbo gentem, were the words with which some at 
least of the popes, on the day of their coronation, received the 
homage of the delegates of the Jewish community. But how 
could they treat with severity the representatives of the ancient 
Law without in some measure infringing the Law itself? 
Each pope who ascended the Throne of Peter had his personal 
and traditional views on the matter, and hence arose a diversity 
of treatment on their part, although this diversity was less real 
than apparent. That which strikes the student of history as 
the most remarkable and potent characteristic of the policy of 
the Holy See is its unity. Men are ambitious of a thousand 
different things: the church desires but one, and this is always 
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the same—the eternal welfare of her children. Her methods 
may vary, but her motive, never. All the popes in succession 
have pursued the same end in regard to the race of Israel, 
although the difference of times and circumstances has called 
for diversity of action. There have been three periods mark- 
ing this diversity. 

VICISSITUDES OF THE RACE. 


While the Papacy was triumphant and its rule unques- 
tioned it sought, not to subjugate but to win the Jews. This 
may be called the First Period. But when the popes saw 
their work threatened, attacked and almost compromised on 
every side, they ceased, during what may be called the Second 
Period, to oppose—in their wonted degree—their moderation 
to the popular fury, and made their authority the more strong- 
ly felt the more it was contested. It was the Reformation 
which assured the triumph of the Inquisition, Paul IV. 
published the bull which separated the Jews from the rest of 
mankind at the time when Luther was subverting Germany, 
and Calvin France and Switzerland, with their heresies. By a 
remarkable Nemesis the victories gained by the enemies of 
the Holy See cost most to those who hated it most. 

In the Third Period, which followed when calm was some- 
what restored, and the progress of heresy seemed for a time 
arrested, the Sovereign Pontiffs relaxed the severity to which 
the force of events had constrained them, and turned their at- 
tention more fully than before to the catechumenate, and the 
instruction of converts from Judaism. The First Period extends 
from the fall of the Empire to the accession of Eugenius IV., 
in 1431. 

While the later emperors, with the zeal of recent converts, 
were persecuting them, the popes sheltered the Jews with their 
protection. St. Gregory the Great forbade that any should be 
compelled to abjure, be deprived of the right of possessing 
house or land, or of cultivating the soil. “It is,” he said, “ by 
gentleness and kindness, by persuasion and exhortation, that 
unbelievers must be led into the bosom of the church.” * 

It was in vain that the provincial councils of Toledo, 
Rheims, and Meaux did their utmost by harsh decrees to force 
the illustrious pontiff and his successors beyond the limits they 
had laid down. They none the less persisted in treating the 


*‘* Predictos vero Hebrxos gravari vel affligi contra ordinem rationis prohibemus,” 
etc. See Epist. lib. i., Indict. ix., Epist. x., amd many other passages in St. Gregory’s Letters, 
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Jews as wanderers, not criminals or enemies; as sheep gone 
astray, to be won, not driven by force into the true fold. 

Nevertheless, it sometimes happened that at Rome as else- 
where a sudden catastrophe or other great calamity was re- 
garded as a sign of the wrath of Heaven against the “ perfidi- 
ous Jews.” Thus, when, after the alarms inspired by the year 
1000 were appeased, an earthquake in 1020 caused widespread 
terror and dismay, the Jews were declared to have occasioned 
the divine displeasure, and as they had done before, during 
the famine in the time of Theodoric, so again for the earth- 
quake, the populace attacked and burnt the synagogue. In 
other countries the Jews themselves would have been burnt. 
But the deeds we have related were rare in Rome, where the 
Jews were, as a rule, allowed to vegetate in their own quarter 
in tranquillity and almost ignored, as despised and somewhat 
suspicious strangers, but still not pariahs. 


POPES RECEIVE THE HOMAGE OF THE JEWS. 


This alien community had been wont to salute the emperors 
on great occasions, and so also at the coronation of each pope 
the representatives of the Roman Jewry were in the foremost 


rank among the deputations assembled to congratulate the 
newly elected pontiff. They also, for a long period, went an- 
nually to salute the pope at Easter. In fact, rather than fail 
in demonstrations of fidelity to the Holy See, they were care- 
ful during the sad period of the Schism to render homage at 
the same time to the true pope and to the anti-pope, wherever 
the latter might be. Thus Callixtus II. and Gregory VIII., In- 
nocent II. and Anaclete (in 1330), received almost simultane- 
ously the homage of the Jews. In Pope Anaclete, indeed, 
they saw one almost of their own race, his grandfather, the 
Israelite Leone, having embraced Christianity; and it was 
made a matter of reproach to the pope that his features bore 
too strongly the stamp of his origin.* 

This homage rendered by the Jews was doubtless sincere, 


for they knew the popes to be their best protectors. Alexan- 

* Natali, in // Ghetto di Roma, relates an extraordinary legend of a German Jew. This 
Jew, it says, being raised to the Papacy, led a holy life, devoted to his high calling, and 
would probably have died in the odor of sanctity but for an unfortunate incident. He was 
famed for his skill at chess, the only recreation he allowed himself. One day there arrived 
from Germany an aged Jew who was said to have no equal as a chess-player. He was in- 
vited to try his skill with the pope, and when on the point of being beaten, made a move of 
which he alone possessed the secret, but his adversary out-manceuvred him. On seeing this 
the old Jew recognized ‘his blood,” and springing up, embraced the Holy Father, calling 


him his son. And thus, adds the legend, the pope won the game but lost the tiara. 
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der III. (1159) employed a Jew as his treasurer, Innocent III. 
(1198) declared that, “ following the example of his prede- 
cessors, Callixtus, Eugenius, Alexander, and Clement, he would 
be to the suppliant Jews a shield of defence.”* Honorius III. 
(1216) openly protected them.t Gregory IX. (1227) remon- 
strated and legislated, but in vain, against their persecution in 
France and Germany, and in Italy forbade them to be injured 
or put to death without trial, or molested during the celebra- 
tion of their solemnities, or that their dead should be disin- 
terred under pretext of compelling payment from the living ¢ 
Nicholas IV. (1288), although far from showing himself invari- 
ably favorable to the Jews, yet on hearing that they had been 
molested at Rome, commanded his vicar to keep careful watch 
that their property as well as their synagogue should be re- 
spected. Innocent IV. (1243) himself usually treated his Jew- 
ish subjects with much kindness, although he was the first 
pope to absolutely prohibit the reading of the Talmud,§ that 
vast and extraordinary compilation in which so strange a min- 
gling of half-heathen myth and fable, cabalistic lore, wise pro- 
verbs and examples, together with doctrines tending to the 
subversion of religion and morality, side by side with parables 
full of truth and beauty, had accumulated in the course of 
ages.| This prohibition, repeatedly violated, was repeatedly 
renewed, and always in vain. “ The Talmudic Jew, with his 
intense pride of race,.and scorn and hatred of other nations, 
was a difficult person to deal with.” It was through Tal- 
mudic influences that the Jews in Spain were more in sympa- 
thy with Islam than the religion of Christ, and assisted the 
Moors in the eighth century to conquer the country and de- 
stroy the kingdom of the Visigoths. 

When Benjamin of Tudela, between I159 and 1167, visited 
Rome, he had remarked with surprise on the liberty there en- 
joyed by the Jews in comparison with those in other countries. 
But this, which may be called the golden age of the Roman 
Jewry, was not of long duration. There is no question that 


* Raynaldus, Annales Ecclestasticz, 1199, liv. It was Innocent III. also who obliged the 
abbot of St. Mary de Pratis, Leicester, to provide for a Jew who had fallen into poverty (ib. 
1205, lvii.) 

tin the Bull ‘* Sicut Judzus non debet,’’ November 7, 1217, but at the same time the 
Jews are prohibited from the exercise of public functions. 

} Bull of March 5, 1233: ‘‘ Sufficere debuerat perfidie Judzeorum.” 

§ Bull ‘“Impia Judzorum,” May 9, 1244. 

|See an article by the present writer, ‘‘On the Scope and History of the Talmud,” in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE for June, 1891. 

“|\See The Catholic Dictionary, under the heading ‘“‘ Jews.” 
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the spirit of proselytism among the rich and influential Jewish 
families was becoming a real and serious danger. The bulls 
issued by Clement IV. (1265), Gregory X. (1271), and Nicholas 
IV. (1288) testify to their anxieties on this account. Martin 
IV. and Honorius IV., also, on ascending the Papal throne, 
in 128f and 1285, had felt it necessary to issue repressive 
edicts, which closed the liberal professions and certain trades 
to Jews, but left them, outside their own quarter, the sole re- 
sources of commerce on certain lines, and of banking trans- 
actions and management. 

The last pope whose accession was saluted by the Jews 
before the exile of the Holy See at Avignon was Boniface 
VIII., in 1295, when, assembled near the tower of Serpietro, 
and headed by the rabbi, bearing the sacred book of the Law, 
they craved his clemency. “O nation beloved of God, and 
now his enemy,” exclaimed the pope, pausing on his way, 
“‘who hopest in an uncertain future and closest thine eyes to 
the light of faith, holding aloof when the peoples of the earth 
draw near, for thee Christ shed his blood, and thou refusest 
to acknowledge him as thy Redeemer.” And after receiving 
the book, he returned it to the hands of the rabbi.* 


This presentation of the Pentateuch had become a custom 
from the time of the accession of Eugenius III., in 1145, when 
the pope in acknowledgment of this mark of respect, allowed 
the Gospel to be read before him in Hebrew instead of, as 
previously had been the custom, in Greek or Latin. The same 
ceremonial was observed in 1163, on the coronation of Alex- 
ander III. 


THE POPES AWAY, THE JEWS SUFFERED. 

The absence of the popes was the cause of much suffering 
to the Jews of Rome, no longer shielded by their restraining 
hand from the oppressive barons and turbulent people. If 
Pope John XXII., who was naturally clement, burnt the Tal- 
mud, it was doubtless to save the Jews from being burnt for 
reading it. He undertook their defence against tyrannical 
sovereigns, and was the first to forbid the seizure of a man’s 
goods on his conversion to Christianity.} This extraordinary 


* Piazza, p. 755, quoted by Rodocanachi, gives the following answer as made by some of 
the popes on receiving the sacred volume: ‘‘ We praise and venerate this holy Law given by 
God, through the hands of Moses and your Elders (maggiori), but we blame and condemn 
your observance and vain interpretation thereof, seeing that you are still expecting the 
Messiah, whom the Holy Catholic Church declares to be already come, even our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who lives and reigns with the Father to all eternity.” 

+ Raynaldus, 1320, xxiii., Bull ‘‘Cum sit absurdum,” June 19, 1320. 
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custom had been introduced early in the Middle Ages into 
almost every country in Europe, but was never allowed at 
Rome. Under the plea that the neophyte in renouncing his 
errors was also to renounce everything relating to his past 
life, he was required to give up everything he possessed, and, 
as it were, begin his life over again. The rich, who chiefly 
profited by the spoils, and the poor, who came in for a share 
of them, highly approved of this process, though it certainly 
was not of a nature to encourage conversions. On the publi- 
cation of the bull prohibiting the practice, Charles VI. of 
France, Jayme II. of Aragon, and Enrique of Castile, issued 
edicts commanding their vassals to respect the papal decree, 
but with indifferent success, and so late as 1542 Pope Paul 
III. found it needful to reiterate the injunction.* 

At Rome, as we have said, nothing of the kind was per- 
mitted. There the popes paternally protected the converts, 
and it was doubtless for this reason that such large numbers 
of Jews travelled great distances to Rome,t to make their act 
of submission to the church under the benevolent guardianship 
of the sovereign pontiffs. 

“We are bound,” said Pope Paul III., “to behave with 
consideration and kindness to the heterodox who come to us; 
not to ill-treat them, but to stretch forth a helping hand, and 
smooth the way for them.”+ At the same time the popes 
strenuously forbade compulsion to be used with a view to con- 
version. “For he is not truly a Christian,” said Urban V., 
“who comes for baptism not of his own free will, but because 
he is forced thereto.” § 

Clement VI., who ascended the Papal throne in 1342, would 
fain have adopted the mild treatment approved by John XXII. 
in regard to his Israelitish subjects, but the awful scourge 
called the Black Death was then devastating Europe; and as in 
post-reformation England every great calamity was laid at the 
door of the Catholics, so in medieval Europe it was attributed 
by the populace equally as a matter of course to the Jews. 

Cupientes Judzos”; bull of March 21, 1542. 

tin 1388 these arrivals were so numerous that the pope was obliged to make special 
arrangements for their reception. 

} Clement XI., in 1700, in the Bull ‘‘ Propagandz per Universum;” enacted that if a Jew 

1 Christian, the portion of his father’s goods falling to him shall not be withheld by 
the family on account of his conversion. But he is not allowed to disinherit his other 
brothers—a proceeding enacted by the penal laws of Protestant England, according to which, 
i the younger son of a Catholic land-owner became a Protestant, he could take the whole 


d reduce the rest of the family to poverty. 
§ Bull of Urban V. (1362), ‘‘Sicut Judzis.” 


VOL, LXX.—26 
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At Rome the misery was appalling, and the popes being 
absent from their too-turbulent capital, the lawless barons mal- 
treated the people without scruple or pity, while the Jews, a 
prey to the violence of both alike, fared worst of all. 

It was not until the year 1404 that they joyfully acclaimed 
the return of the pontiffs to Rome, when they did homage to 
Innocent VII. On receiving the Pentateuch from the hands 
of the rabbi, the pope returned it to him “ without confirma- 
tion or derogation.” 

Only a year later took place the accession of Gregory XII., 
who, instead of returning the sacred book to the chief rabbi, 
desired to keep it; and from that time it became the custom 
at each coronation to present the new pope with a richly 
adorned copy of the Law.* Martin V., whose election in 1417 
happily put an end to the period of anti-popes, not only pro- 
tected the Jews from unjust treatment by sovereigns abroad or 
the populace at home, but remitted certain taxes, and allowed 
them again to be employed as physicians and as professors in 
the schools. 

THE PERIOD OF STRICTER MEASURES, 


Pope Eugenius IV., with whom begins the second period of 
greater severity, although this severity was very intermittent, 
decreed the withdrawal of these favors, but did not enforce 
the fulfilment of his edict, which was allowed to remain rather 
as a threat than as a law. Callixtus III. and Nicholas V. 
allowed it to remain a dead-letter. At the coronation of Cal- 
lixtus, in 1455, when the Jews, as he was passing Monte 
Giordano, presented a splendid copy of the Law, the populace 
riotously struggled to seize it. From that time, therefore, they 
were allowed to do homage at the Castle of Sant’ Angelo, 
protected by the Pontifical Guards. Pius IIJI., in 1503, received 
them in a hall of his palace. 

There was, nevertheless, at that period an increased animus 
against the Jews. This had been strongly manifested in 1472, 
when Sixtus IV. had sanctioned the cu/tus of the little Simon 
of Trent, whom, it was affirmed, they had martyred.t Still, at 
Rome, they lost no opportunity of proclaiming their fidelity to 
the Holy See, and on the enthronement of Leo X., in 1513, 
rivalled the Christians in enthusiasm, and in the magnificence 
they displayed in his honor. 

*There are several superb copies of the sacred books, dating from the last two cen- 


turies, in the library of the Vatican. 
+ Basnage de Beauval, /7/ist. des Jui/s, La Haye, 1716. 
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With regard to the little Simon of Trent, and similar cases, 
it is known that none of the supposed victims of the Jewish 
blood-ritual have ever been formally canonized or even for- 
mally beatified. Little Simon of Trent is styled “ Blessed” 
simply because he appears in the Roman martyrology, but 
that is only equivalent to a recognition of cu/tus. The same 
holds for the case of Andrew of Rinn, whose cultus was sanc- 
tioned, without any examination of the cause, by Benedict X1V. 
But all this is by no means the same as formal beatification, 
much less canonization.* The alleged martyrdom by Jews of . 
Christian children has repeatedly been disproved on examina- 
tion of the facts of the case, and the so-called “ confessions,” 
extracted by torture, have as often been emphatically retracted 
by the sufferers at the moment of death. The use of blood, 
taken from some innocent victim, really did enter into the 
magic spells of professors of the black art, and as there is no 
doubt that sorcery was much practised among the Jews, it is 
possible that some sorcerers may at different times have com- 
bined this evil magic with their religious beliefs. 


INJUSTICE OF ACCUSATIONS. 


Still, Judaism as a system can certainly not be held re- 
sponsible for these outrages. (1) There is absolutely no trace 
of any such rite in the Talmud or any Hebrew religious book. 
(2) Nor is there any such injunction or recommendation handed 
down by oral tradition; this is declared by numberless learned 
Jews of the highest character. (3) Several of the Roman pon- 
tiffs and other ecclesiastical authorities, after careful examina- 
tion of evidence, have formally exonerated the Jewish people 
and religion from any such imputation.t+ 

For instance, Innocent IV., July 5, 1247, in a document 
addressed in duplicate to the bishops of France and Germany, 
says: “ Although Holy Scripture . . . forbids the Jews to 
touch a dead body of any sort at the festival of the Passover, 
there are people who falsely charge them of partaking in com- 
mon at this festival of the heart of a child whom they have 
killed. They believe that the law of the Jews enjoins this 
upon them, although precisely the contrary is the case, and if 


* I am indebted to the kindness of the Rev, Father Thurston, S.J., for this information, 
and, for fuil particulars on the subject, would refer to his valuable article, entitled ‘‘ Anti- 
semitism and the Charge of Ritual Murder,” in 7he Month for June, 1898. (Longmans, and 
Benziger Brothers. ) 

+ This and the following page are largely taken from Father Thurston’s article in 7he 
Month for June, 1898. 
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a dead body be found anywhere, the Jews are maliciously 
accused of having committed a murder.” 

The pope then goes on to speak with indignation of the 
outrages to which the Jews were subjected in consequence of 
these fabrications. He also, in a letter to the Archbishop of 
Vienne, a few months previously, recounted the atrocities per- 
petrated against the Jews of Valréas, who were accused of 
crucifying a Christian girl, and frightfully torturing her, 
although absolutely innocent of the crime. 

Gregory X., in a bull of October 7, 1272, repeats the state- 
ment of Innocent IV., and declares the falsehood of the accu- 
sation that the Jews use human blood has been proved to him 
many times by Jewish rabbis and others converted to Chris- 
tianity. This pope even established a rule that the testimony 
of Christians alone is not to be received against Jews unless 
some Jew confirm it. 

Later on, Martin V. again forbids any such “false and 
calumnious charge ” as that of ritual murder, or that of poison- 
ing the wells, to be made against the Jews. So again, Paul III, 
in a letter of May 12, 1540, to the bishops of Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, and Poland, emphasizes the letters of former popes in 
regard to the falsity of these accusations. At the same time 
the non-existence of ritwa/ murder does not imply that isolated 
outbreaks of fanaticism, and possibly of vengeance, may not 
have been attended with the murder of an innocent victim 
in odium fidei, but such had nothing whatever to do with 
Jewish ritual, and was reprobated with horror by thoughtful 
and educated Israelites. 

All favors and concessions granted by preceding pontiffs 
were confirmed in 1534 by Paul III., but these were again re- 
stricted by Julius III,, in 1550, when various parts of Europe, 
seduced by so-called reformers, were fast falling a prey to 
heresy and schism. Paul IV., who became pope five years 
later, résuméd and codified the previous repressive edicts, en- 
forcing the seclusion of the Jews in their own quarter, the 
Ghetto, and the wearing of a distinctive color or badge; for- 
bidding them to employ Christian servants, especially as nurses, 
and this for very sufficient reasons, if we are to credit the 
records of the time. The same edict prescribes the precau- 
tions to be taken against usury and unjust charges, and pro- 
hibits the sale of articles left in pawn until the expiration of 
eighteen months. The practice of medicine, in which some of 
the rabbis excelled, was no longer permitted them except as 
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regarded their own race.* But notwithstanding the verbal 
severity of his bull, Paul IV. almost immediately instructed 
his vicar to modify its application. This custom of mitigating 
by “explanation” an ordinance of acknowledged severity gave 
a great elasticity to the edicts of the Holy See, which were 
thus far less rigorous de facto than de jure. 

Pius IV. (de’ Medici) proclaimed a general amnesty for the 
misdeeds which had occasioned the severity of his predecessor 
in regard to the Jewish community. Among other favors he 
allowed them to have shops outside the precincts of the Ghetto, 
on condition that they were closed on Sundays and great 
festivals of the church, and that the holders returned within 
the Ghetto at night. Pius V., while refusing them the right of 
owning houses outside the Ghetto, allowed the rental of shops 
for the display of their merchandise, except in streets through 
which religious processions were accustomed to pass. 

In 1558 a general feeling of resentment against the Jews 
led to their expulsion from Ravenna and Palestrina, and in 
the following year from the Papal States, with the exception 
of Rome and Ancona. They were commonly accused not only 
of ruining the rich and stripping the poor by exorbitant usury, 
but also of the darkest crimes and sacrileges. Even St. Charles 
Borromeo, who was full of compassion and-charity, must have 
considered that there was some reason to credit these accusa- 
tions, when he advised the princes of Christendom to expel 
them from their dominions, as constituting a danger to their 
Christian subjects.+ 

In spite of the popular hatred and mistrust, Sixtus V. and 
the three succeeding popes treated the Jews of Rome with 
great moderation and kindness. This continued until Clement 
VILL, on his accession in 1592, beheld the enemies of the 
Holy See sweeping away the ancient landmarks of the faith, 
and, like a destroying flood, apparently carrying all before 
them. Protestantism under Elizabeth had taken definite pos- 
session of England; a Huguenot king was on the throne of 
France; Bohemia, the Netherlands, and Germany were tainted 


Innocent VIII., in his last illness, was assured by a Jewish charlatan of recovery by the 
ion of blood from the veins of three youths. The youths died, and so also did the 
Che practitioner fled. Still, this was quite an exceptional case. Among the popes 

attended by Jewish physicians were Boniface IX , Martin V., Eugenius IV., Inno- 
I., Pius IL., Julius II., Paul IfI., Julius I1I., Sixtus V., and Leo X. 
know from Seckendorf, one of Luther's apologists and admirers, what was the 
t advised by the heresiarch in regard to the Jews: ‘‘ Their synagogues ought to be 
|, their houses pulled down, their books of prayer, the Talmud, and even the Books 
? Testament, should be taken from them, their rabbis forbidden to teach, and com- 
gain a living by hard labor.” 
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with heresy, and Italy and Rome were in a state of ferment 
and unrest. This did not seem to Clement a time to encour- 
age an alien community of misbelievers in the heart of Christen- 
dom, and besides renewing the Bull Cum nimis absurdum of 
Paul IV., he commanded the Jews to quit the States of the 
Church, with the exception of Rome, Ancona, Naples, and 
Avignon; but this, which was their last expulsion, was never 
fully carried out, the pope recalling them in the following 
year, 1593. At the same time, on account of the popular ani- 
mosity against them, he renewed the edicts forbidding that 
they should be ill-treated. Any person throwing stones at a 
Jew or tearing his garments, or otherwise molesting him, was 
sentenced to be whipped and fined, these penalties being in- 
creased in severity as time went on. 


THE PERIOD OF CONCESSIONS AND OF MILDNESS. 


During the third period, from the time of Clement VIIL., 
who began his reign in 1592, the condition of the Roman Jews 
was increasingly ameliorated by the Holy See, which, while 
maintaining strict discipline, allowed much of the old legisla- 
tion to fall into disuse. 

In the mild reign of Paul II., in 1464, a custom had been 
inaugurated which, though at first harmless, had in the course 
of years, owing to ‘the animus of the Roman rabble, become a 
source of much affliction to the inhabitants of the Ghetto. 
This pope, a Venetian noble of high rank, and accustomed to 
splendor and refinement, knowing the love of his Roman sub- 
jects for amusements, and disliking the brutal combats with 
wild beasts and other sanguinary spectacles so dear to them, 
resolved to replace these by less savage forms of entertain- 
ment. It was he who introduced the Carnival as it has for 
three centuries been observed at Rome. Among the sports 
indulged in races formed an important item, and indeed these 
races gave its present name of the Corso to the ancient Via 
Lata On the first day, ran Roman youths; on the second, 
Jews (“not fewer than eight’), and on the third, sexagenari- 
ans. It is certain that there was at first nothing humiliating 
in this participation in the carnival games by the Jews, but it 
gradually became an occasion of raillery, ridicule, and violence 
on the part of the crowd. At the approach of the carnival 
the Jews, for many years, went year by year to ask the pope’s 
protection, and he had on every occasion issued. an edict to 
shield them from insult and injury, sentencing offenders to 
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severe penalties.* Clement IX. put an end to these abuses by 
an edict of January 28, 1668, in which he decreed that the 
Jews were no longer to take part in the races or other carni- 
val games. 

THE SPANISH INQUISITION AND THE JEWS. 

For reasons given at the outset, we have dwelt chiefly on 
the action of the Holy See in regard to the Jews of Rome. 
Before concluding, it will be of- interest, as briefly as we can, 
to notice it with reference to their treatment in Spain, and 
especially by the Spanish Inquisition. 

And first it must be allowed that long before the time of 
Ferdinand and Isabella the Jew of Spain had become an ele- 
ment of danger to the country. 

During the religious wars with the Moors the Jews suf- 
fered greatly from the zealous violence of the Spanish knights, 
and in those stormy times it was the popes and the clergy 
who were their best protectors. In a brief of Alexander II. 
to the Spanish bishops he praises them for having prevented 
their massacre, commending for the same reason Viscount 
Berengar of Narbonne, and at the same time censuring the 
archbishop for not having duly shielded them. Pope Honorius 
II., one hundred and fifty years later, also protected them 
from brutal treatment. 

At the same time the popes did not allow Jews to hold 
power over Christians, either as masters or judges. The Jews 
had their own judges-and were tried by their own laws and 
rights, often to the prejudice of the Spaniards. They had cer- 
tain privileges not shared by Christians, such as that of not 
being imprisoned without express command of the king. We 
even find them obtaining at times so much power that they 
practically held the reins of government. 

During the fourteenth century the Cortes and other coun- 
cils often sent remonstrances to the government, since the 
existence of so many privileges in their favor produced re- 
peated civil commotions.t 

But while the real Jews had monopolized a great part of 
the national property and commerce, a far greater danger arose 
from the multitude of pretended converts. These threatened 
to uproot not only the Spanish nationality itself but also the 


mongst other prohibitions (although in carnival time every one, Jew or Gentile, is 
pelted promiscuously) it was forbidden to pelt a Jew with anything harder than “ fruit”; 
Whereupon a certain Marchese del Grillo laid in a large supply of f77-cones by way of ammu- 
nition in their regard. . 
t See the Life of Cardinil Ximenes, by Dr. Von Hefele, Canon Dalton’s translation, from 
which source we have largely drawn in these latter pages. 
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Christian faith, some being raised to bishoprics and other 
ecclesiastical dignities while secretly undermining the faith they 
professed to believe and teach, so that in the time of Ferdi- 
nand the Catholic the proselytism carried on by the Jews had 
reached an alarming degree. 

It is important to bear in mind that it was these false con- 
verts that the Inquisition afterwards punished, and not the Jews 
properly so-called, a distinction too often forgotten by Protest- 
ant controversialists. ‘‘ Neither the unbaptized Jew nor the un- 
baptized Moor could be brought before the Inquisition, but only 
those of these two creeds who had relapsed” (De Maistre), 

After the conquest of Granada, in 1492, Ferdinand and 
Isabella, feeling the impossibility of suppressing crypto-judaism 
so long as the Jews remained in Spain, issued a decree for all 
the Jews who up to the 31st of July refused to be baptized 
to leave the kingdom. The indefatigable proselytism of the 
Spanish Jews aimed at nothing less than the Judaizing of the 
whole of Spain, and this decree was hastened on by various 
overt acts on the part of the Jews. They were accused of 
having defaced crucifixes, profaned consecrated Hosts, and, at 
La Guardia, of having crucified Christian children. 


RECOURSE TO ROME. 


Notwithstanding these imputed crimes, it is a fact well 
worthy of attention that,.at the time of the greatest rigor 
against both pretended or suspected converts, and Judaizing 
Christians, persons accused or threatened by the Inquisition 
hastened to take refuge in Rome. The number of causes 
commenced by the Inquisition and summoned from Spain to 
Rome, especially during the first fifty years of the existence of 
that tribunal, is countless, and it must be added that Rome 
always inclined to the side of mercy.* “I do not know,” 
writes Balmez, ‘that it would be possible to cite one accused 


*See Balmez, History of European Civilization, ch. xxxvi. The Spanish Inquisitir 
was instituted in the first place as a barrier against the encroachments of Judaism and 
Islamism, but it was in a very important degree for political reasons that the Spanish kir 
upheld an institution which, though apparently of an ecclesiastical nature, was constant 
It was, as is stated by Ranke (v« 


complained of and combated by the popes and bishops. 
Count Ale 


p. 248), used as the means of completing the absolute authority of the king. 
de St. Priest, in his history of the banishment of the Jesuits from Portugal and their bar 
ous treatment in the prisons of Lisbon, observes with reference to Pombal, the chief m« 
in this persecution ;: ‘‘ Thisminister, the destroyer of the Jesuits and apostle of absolutis 
an enemy of Rome and the hierarchical power like no other, recognized in the Inqu 
the best means for the accomplishment of his plans,” and made it his tool according]! 
also, later, did Philip II., to amarked extent. See also Life 0f Cardinal.Ximenes, pp. 313-3 
containing valuable evidence of the Papal action in regard to the proceedings of the Spat 


Inquisition, 
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person who by appealing to Rome did not ameliorate his con- 
dition. The history of the Inquisition is full of contests be- 
tween the kings and popes, and we constantly find on the 
part of the Holy See a desire to restrain the Inquisition within 
the limits of justice and humanity.” 

Again and again do we find the pope interfering to miti- 
gate the lot of the appellants, and also not unfrequently com- 
plaining that the indulgence he had granted to accused persons 
had not been sufficiently respected. In fine, after several other 
admonitions, he observed to Ferdinand and Isabella that 
“mercy towards the guilty was more pleasing to God than the 
severity it was desired to use”; and gave the example of the 
Good Shepherd in regard to the wandering sheep. 

It was, indeed, because they were sure of finding clemency 
there, that the accused so constantly had recourse to Rome. 
We have proof of this in the number of Spanish refugees con- 
victed at Rome of having fallen into Judaism. Two hundred 
and fifty were found at one time, and yet there was not one 
execution. Some penances were imposed on them, and when 
they were absolved and reconciled they were allowed to re- 
turn home, without the least mark of ignominy. This took 
place in 1498. 

The Roman Inquisition, as Balmez states, was never known 
to pronounce sentence of capital punishment, even when the 
Apostolic See was occupied by popes of extreme rigor in their 
civil administration. While in all parts of Europe, he writes, 
scaffolds were prepared to punish. crimes against religion, and 
scenes which saddened the soul were everywhere witnessed, 
Rome was an exception to the rule—Rome, which has been 
represented as a monster of intolerance and cruelty. 

We conclude this imperfect notice with the words of the 
Calvinist, Basnage de Beauval, written in 1716. “OF all 
sovereigns,” he says, “there have scarcely been any whose rule 
has been milder towards the circumcised than that of the 
popes. Even when persecuting contumacious Christians, they 
showed favor to this race, ... . and left them full liberty 


of conscience. Some few popes, it is true, have shown them- 
selves their enemies, for it is impossible that, in so long a 
succession of Bishops of Rome, all should have had the same 
temperament, or have followed the same method. Still, even at 
this present time, the Jews continue to live in greater tran- 


lity under the domination of these heads of the church than 


ier any other. 





FATHER HECKER’S MAXIMS FOR THE APOSTO- 
LATE OF THE PRESS. 


The following principles were written out by Father Hecker more than 
thirty years ago—at a time when he had the personal management of the edito- 
rial department of this Magazine, which he founded—in order to bearule of con- 
duct for its management as well as a guide in adopting policies of defence. 
They have ever since been posted up in the editorial office. No statement can 
be framed that will better reflect the spirit of loyal devotion to Holy Church, o1 
of filial and humble submission to her decrees. 


1.—ABSOLUTE and unswerving loyalty to the authority 
of the Church, whenever and wherever expressed, as 
God’s authority upon earth and for all time. 

2.—To seek in the same dispositions the true spirit 
of the Church, aud be unreservedly yoverned by it as 
the wisdom of the Most High. 

3.--To keep my mind and heart free from all attach- 
ment to schools, parties, or persons in the Church (Hec- 
ker included), so that nothing within me may hinder 
the light and direction of the Holy Spirit. 

4.—-In case any conflict arises concerning what Hec- 
ker may have spoken or written, or any work or move- 
ment in which he may be engaged, to re-examine. If 
wrong, make him retract at once. If not, then ask, Is 
the question of such importance that it requires defence 
and the upsetting of attacks? If not of this importance, 
then not to delay, and perhaps jeopardize the progress of 
the other works; and condemn Hecker to simple silence. 

5.--In the midst of the imperfections, abuses, scan- 
dals, ete., of the human side of the Church, never allow 
myself to think or express a word which might seem to 
place a truth of the Catholic faith in doubt or to savor 
of the spirit of disobedience. 

6.—With all this in view, to be the most earnest and 
ardent friend of all true progress, and to work with all 
my might for its promotion through existing authorities 
and organizations. 





In NEMORIAM. 


To Fatber Isaac T. Hecker, 


(Born December 18, 1819; died December 22, 1888.) 


ost rare of souls those few elect who know 
Che Spirit’s two-fold advent: first in love 
Chat wooes fo mystic sanctifies—the dove 
Its holy symbol; then in tongues that slow 
With blaze of soul-annealing flame, and flow 
In Pentecostal streams of Zeal throush will 
And kindling beart: souls bish on Carmel’s bill, 
Yet spent for brothers on the plain below. 


Such thou, my Master; Father, Prophet, Seer, 
God’s Own! Thy soul a virsin, chastely-white, 
bis spouse resplendent; thy true beart the dear 
Abode of bis affection; and of Risht 
Chivalric lover. Be thy fame as clear 
As shines thy candid spirit in God’s sisht! 
W. £. S. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A CATHOLIC CRISIS IN 
ENGLAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
BY REV. C. L. WALWORTH. 
XIII. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 

DEPARTURE FROM ENGLAND TO JOIN THE NEW PROVINCIAL.- 
GATHERING OF OUR PARTY AT PARIS.—SIGHT-SEEING —STIR- 
RING SCENES AT THE FRENCH ASSEMBLEE,—LACORDAIRE’S 
PREACHING.—SAINT SULPICE.—SEMINARY OF THE MISSIONS 
ETRANGERES.—ROOM OF THE MARTYRS —BRIEF WORDS OI 
FATHER BERNARD. 


HAVE already, in the beginning of chapter xi., 
opened the doorway to a great event in my life 
far enough to give an outlook across the Atlan- 


tic. On some day now forgotten, about the 

middle of January, 1851, or later in that month, 
Father Hecker and I were called from our respective stations 
to Clapham, in order to make this voyage. Arrangements had 
been made for us to meet the Rev. Father Bernard and other 
companions of his party at Paris and take ship with them for 
America from Havre de Grace. 

A stormy passage from Dover carried us to Calais. A 
rapid railway trip brought us to Paris. At the Paris station 
police officials snapped us up as if we had been government 
freightage properly labelled, and transported us promptly to the 
Hétel de Paris. There we found our new provincial and the 
rest of his party waiting for us. They were old friends of ours 
whom we had known in the Studendate at Wittem, in the 
Limbourg. The names of this party we give as follows: 
Father Bernard Hafkenscheid, of Amsterdam; Fathers Land- 
sheer, Kittel, Wirth, and Dold; also three students not yet 
ordained, Hellemans, Giesen, and Miiller. 

I may not have any convenient occasion to speak again of 
Father Kittel, and therefore add a few words more concerning 
him. This young man was an excellent scholar, a classmat: 
with me in the Studendate at Wittem. He was a native of 
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Silesia in Prussian Poland, a noble and apostolic young priest, 
and would have made a successful missionary. It was God’s 
holy will, however, to call him home to himself before his 
first year in America was ended. 

Father Ludwig (Lewis) had been my predecessor at Hanley 
Castle. He had also been predecessor to Father Hecker at 
Scott-Murray’s. Murray was an excellent Catholic gentleman 
and great friend and patron of Redemptorists. He had a 
Catholic chapel nearer London. Ludwig was already a pro- 
ficient in English, and had had great success in preaching at 
both places and in receiving Protestant converts into the 
church. He followed us into America during this same year, 
but not in the same ship. He was a great auxiliary in Father 
Hafkenscheid’s endeavor to establish English missions in the 
New World, aiding Father Hecker especially in giving the 
early morning instructions and those which were connected 
with the recitation of the Rosary before the evening sermons. 
He afterwards became rector of a parish on Staten Island, at 
the Narrows opposite Fort Hamilton. Another thing endeared 
Ludwig to both Hecker and me. He was nephew to our be- 
loved novice-master at St. Trond, Father Othman; and through 
him we often received communications full of kind remembrance. 

Father Le Fevre, who had been my companion in Eng- 
land, both at Clapham and at Hanley, kept constant company 
with us during our stay in Paris, and helped us in many ways. 

I will not stop here to dwell upon the individual charac- 
teristics of others of these Liguorians, all of them afterwards 
notable “religious” in various convents of their order, and 
most of them endowed with much of that apostolic spirit 
which characterized the great leader under whose guidance 
they were travelling into the western world. It will be enough 
for me in this place to pause before the stately figure of Father 
Bernard Hafkenscheid himself. From the first moment when I 
came under his care I felt myself standing, so to speak, at the 
base of a lofty tower. The Swiss Alps have their Mont Blanc, 
their Jungfrau, and other giant peaks to the south and east of 
these, but amongst them all is the lofty summit of Mont Saint 
Bernard with a history leaning against its snowy cone which is 
not likely to be lost while time endures. If this language 
seems too strong to any of my readers, they must pardon it 
to me. It is to Father Bernard, to his teaching and example, 
that I owe my latest and deepest lesson in regard to my own 
vocation. I thought I knew it well enough “while living in 
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England happy and contented as a missionary there. I was 
mistaken. I had much to learn yet. I am confident that 
Father Hecker would say the same if he were still living and 
able to testify. So would many other disciples of the same 
great master, more than I am able now to name and number. 

During the few days that our party remained in Paris we were 
allowed to separate into different bands and visit such places 
in the great city as attracted us the most. Some were particu- 
larly anxious to see the zodlogical collections. Admission was 
very easy into the Luxembourg Gardens. Carrying no dogs 
with us, we were not alarmed by the inscription over the prin- 
cipal gate intended as a warning to sportive Englishmen: 
‘“No Boule Dog Allow in Here.” 

Some of us took an early opportunity of visiting the high 
monument where once stood the famous Bastile. Others went 
to the Assemblée, or Chamber of Deputies, in order to see, if 
possible, the Bishop of Orleans or Lacordaire or the unhappy 
De Lammenais, once the intimate friend and teacher of the 
other two. Of these only De Lammenais was present in the 
crowd of members, although at the time a great crisis was 
imminent, namely, the great “ Coup d’état” of Napoleon, 
President of the Republic. The Assemblée seemed deter- 
mined to attend to no business except that of listening to mes- 
sages from the President, which were arriving in rapid succession. 

We were much interested and amused to see how impossi- 
ble it was for any member to get possession of the tribune and 
maintain it. Many, indeed, endeavored to do this, and their 
friends added their help and encouragement, by remonstrances 
against the confusion which was caused by constant walking, 
loud talking and laughter, to say nothing of earnest gesticula- 
tion. As different speakers one after another got possession of 
the tribune friends cried out: “ Mais écoutez! écoutez!” 
There was always a momentary hush, but so soon as the mem- 
bers perceived that the tribune was occupied only by some 
speaker of little eloquence or weight of character the con- 
fusion recommenced. “Silence!” cried the presiding officer of 
the Assemblée. He struck the bench before him violently with 
his hammer; but knowing that the hammer was of as little 
account as himself, he generally yawned as he did it, and 
bedlam carried the day. I have never witnessed a confusion 
worse confounded, unless when looking down upon the Stock 
Exchange in Wall Street. 

Lacordaire kectured from the pulpit at Saint Roch. We all 
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wanted to hear him, of course. The church being crowded, 
places were given us among the stalls of the sanctuary. Father 
Lacordaire came in just in time for the lecture, and walking 
past me with a sort of rapid nonchalance, almost brushed my 
sleeve with his own as he passed by, so that I got a good 
look at him notwithstanding his hurry. It was a frequent and 
well-known saying of fis, when obliged to meet an objection, 
that his arguments were much too deep for many of his 
hearers: “Je ne préche pas pour les femmes.” He felt that his 
true and peculiar vocation was to preach to the young men of 
Paris, who understood the language of philosophy even when 
their philosophy was wrong. 

It may not be amiss in this connection to give an anecdote 
of Father Passerat. This venerable man was once vicar-general 
for all the houses of the Redemptorist Order outside of Italy, 
that country being reserved for the immediate jurisdiction of 
the rector major, whose residence was at the convent estab- 
lished by St. Alphonsus at Naples. One week while Father 
Passerat, whose residence was at Vienna, was on a visitation 
to our convent at Wittem, or Wilre, Lacordaire was lecturing 
at Louvain. His audiences were mostly made up of young 
men from the university in that city. Others, however, 
crowded in from other localities in Belgium. A number of 
inmates of our convent at Wittem gladly availed themselves 
of a permission to go and hear him. At the head of these 
was a prominent professor, an official presiding over the 
second, or junior, section, consisting of students who devoted 
themselves to the study of philosophy and the humanities. In 
the absence of the rector he sometimes taught moral theology 
to the first section. This was Father Konings. Some years 
later he came over to America and was teacher at the Studen- 
date at Ilchester, Md. On returning from Louvain he enter- 
tained both sections of students with a vivid account of 
Lacordaire’s appearance, arguments, delivery, and elocution. 
He amused us very much by relating the remarks of a lady 
who was a fellow-passenger with him on his return. 

‘“That’s the man for me,” she said. “‘I never before heard 
morality preached with such power.” 

The idea of Lacordaire being a famous preacher of morals 
was simply ridiculous. He was eminently a controversialist, a 
champion of the church against the false philosophies of the 
day. The venerable Father Passerat was present and listened 
to all this with a most serious attention. 
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“Do his discourses bring sinners to confession and Com- 
munion?” he inquired. 

“Well, no,” was the answer. ‘I cannot say he is remarka- 
ble for that.” 

“What good does his preaching do, then?” 

“His peculiar vocation,” explained Father Konings, “ is to 
bring back young men to the Faith. His success in this way 
is simply wonderful.” 

“ Alas!” the old man persisted, “that alone will not save 
their souls.” 

“There are others, my father, who know how to do that. 
At Paris there is Father Ravignan. In Belgium, at the Con- 
vent of Litge, we have our own Father Des Champs. In 
Holland and all the Netherlands we have Father Bernard and 
many more.” 

“It may be so,” acquiesced the objector. “Time will tell. 
We shall see. No doubt the gifts of God are various.” 

Let us now return to St. Roch, and to Lacordaire’s lec- 
ture in that church. The pulpit was quite distant from the 
stalls we occupied; it was about half way down the church. 
This made me feel uneasy. I feared I would lose much of 
what he said. My fears proved to be needless. I had forgot- 
ten what power men so gifted have to enforce silence. They 
will not even begin speaking until silence reigns. Lacordaire’s 
first words were low and slow, and well calculated to bring 
about that familiar intercourse which a great orator is able to 
establish between himself and his audience. In it the speaker 
becomes a listener, and the hearers speak back again to the 
orator. The speaker spreads his mantle over every head, and 
under that mantle all is rapt attention. His pronunciation has 
been so long and so well studied that he studies it no longer. 
Every consonant is easily pronounced and not a vowel is 
mute. Let me give an instance of this in Lacordaire. I do 
not remember the exact title under which his subject at St. 
Roch’s was announced, but I understand it to mean a society 
initiated at the University of Paris, and under the leadership 
of Frederick Ozanam, ‘now known as the Conference of Charity 
under the patronage of St. Vincent of Paul. 

When nearing the end of his lecture the great orator ceased 
to reason. Shaking his wings free like an eagle preparing for 
flight, and planting himself firmly upon the ground which he 
had made solid under his feet, he threw his head back; he 
cast his eyes about him like a man who finds himself lost in a 
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vision and hears the tread of a multitude of busy feet passing 
to and fro through streets and over highways on visits of 
charity. He called upon all slanderers of the church and of 
Christian charity to be silent and to listen. “Silence!” he 
shouted. Every consonant in the word was reverberated from 
the walls of the vast edifice and from the cavities of the 
groined ceiling. The last e¢ in the word Si/ence/—which is 
generally supposed to need no pronunciation—refused to be 
mute. To those of our party who sat in the stalls of the far- 
off sanctuary that final e dropped like the music of a tiny 
bell. The effect of that unexpected appeal to the conscience 
was magical. His arms were extended as he made the appeal, 
and it seemed as if his very fingers reached us. The effect of 
this coup de langue comes back to me at this moment fresh 
and green, associated with a wise word well remembered which 
fell from the lips of an old friend, a singing master and or- 
ganist in my own choir at St. Peter’s, Troy. He afterwards 
officiated in the same capacity at St. Paul’s, in Fifty-ninth 
Street. Hearing a priest say that a preacher ought always to 
let himself down in language and style to the level of his 
audience, he demurred. 

“TI do not agree with you, father,” he said. “It is better 
for the preacher to adopt all that belongs fairly to the art of 
oratory and lift the crowd up to his own level.” 

Lacordaire was the master of this great art. Any one who did 
not feel lifted up when listening to Lacordaire was dull indeed. 

For my own part, let me here say that I watched this great 
Dominican most eagerly to see if there was anything consti- 
tuting a part of his power that I myself could use effectually. 
Some such things there were, and yet I never felt that I had 
any vocation to preach like him. I never felt that I had a 
vocation to preach like Newman, but he gave me good points 
which I shall not forget. My model preacher sat beside me 
in the sanctuary at St. Roch’s. It was Father Bernard Haf- 
kenscheid. He taught me how to be a missionary, and to give 
real missions, and not retreats. I never knew my missionary 
vocation fully till I knew him. Here let me say once for all, 
without enlarging upon the matter, that Father Bernard made 
a thorough study of me and of Father Hecker, and later on 
of Father Hewit, Father Deshon, and Father Baker, as indeed 
he did of all who came under his influence, and trained us up 
so far as he could to be missionary apostles. How far he was 


conscious of being another St. Liguori I cannot say. That he 
VOL, LXX.—27 
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aimed at this I know as a certainty. From him, amongst 
other things, I learned during this homeward voyage that it 
was an important part of my own personal vocation to be not 
only a missionary but an American, and that this planting of 
me and of the other American pupil of the same master was 
a.call from heaven. To establish the preaching of American 
missions in America was from this time, at least, the foremost 
thought in Father Bernard’s mind and the central wish of his 
heart. To establish an English house for this purpose I doubt 
not was already a part of his plan. This part of the plan 
proved ultimately a failure. No matter how it came about. I 
do not believe that any man whose hopes are firmly fixed on 
God can become broken-hearted. Broken down in some sense 
he can be. I have lived to see Father De Held laid upon the 
shelf at Clapham, all beautiful in a sorrow that had its own 
joy. I made my confession to him there and he pressed me 
to his heart while hearing it. Father Bernard’s grief was 
greater, for his insight into the situation had been deeper and 
his hopes larger. Both have passed away to their reward. 
God does not punish a failure to succeed, but the true apostle 
always aims at success and hopes for it. 

While, as I have already said, Father Hafkenscheid left us 
free to group ourselves into separate bands in visiting the 
places which interested us most, there were some places in 
Paris to which he led us without inquiring into our wishes. 
He took us to visit the remains of St. Vincent of Paul. St. 
Vincent and St. Francis de Sales are the two typical saints of 
our day. The one, a princely nobleman and perfect gentle. 
man, the other a plain, practical peasant, shrewd yet simple, 
loving obscurity, yet bearing himself boldly in the presence of 
nobles, princes, and cardinals. Although the two Borromeos, 
Charles and Frederick, were coeval with these and intimately 
associated with them, I do not put them in the same class. 
These two brothers belong to all ages and to no peculiar part 
of the world, and their ways and manners seem to fit all coun- 
tries and all times. 

Father Bernard led us also to St. Sulpice. There we saw 
in the rough bricks which floored the corridors that the spirit 
of poverty reigned in this noble society, where the means of 
acquiring wealth could not be wanting. It was a happy sur- 
prise to meet there two Sisters of Charity from the United 
States, and to join in conversation with them and with Father 
Etienne about affairs in America and especially at Baltimore. 
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The most memorable visit which we made under the con- 
duct of Father Hafkenscheid was to what is called ‘“ Le Sémi- 
naire des Missions Etrangéres.” If anything in Paris was cal- 
culated to raise the hearts of missionary priests to a full sense 
of their high vocation it was this visit. My own acquaintance 
with Paris is too limited to locate this seminary properly, so 
as to benefit any one as little acquainted with Paris as myself. 
Galignani’s Paris Guide for 1884 gives its situation at 128 Rue 
du Bac. This I understand to be not far from the tomb of 
Napoleon and some fine residences of the old xod/esse; near 
also to many notable institutions of Paris, which may con- 
veniently be visited in one and the same walk. 

The students of this Seminary of Missions are instructed in 
the Asiatic languages and in whatever may best fit them for 
the dangerous missions in the East. Their special vocation is 
to labor for the conversion of the heathen, and in those 
countries especially where such conversion can be achieved 
only by a danger which generally ends in martyrdom. My 
memory brings back little of what we saw at the “ Missions 
Etrangéres.” The reason is that my attention was so com- 
pletely absorbed by our visit to an apartment which is well 
named “ La Chambre des Martyres.” To this we were con- 
ducted by a young student who was near the point of gradua- 
tion. Bodies of murdered missionaries, or some remnants of 
their bones, or some of their blood-stained garments, lay 
covered in glass cases and cherished as the richest treasures 
which this institute had to show. The young student who 
acted as our guide gave the history of these treasures. His 
eyes glittered as he recounted their success in the work of 
conversion, with its dangers and glorious fruits. But his mouth 
was wreathed with smiles of joy when he told the glory of 
their martyrdom, and of his own hopes to follow in their foot- 
steps and, like them, to shed his blood for Christ. One of 
these had been a companion of his in the seminary, who had 
stood with him in that same room a year or two earlier. The 
seminary had succeeded in securing nothing of his remains save 
the head. The young man took this in his hands and fondled 
it and kissed it with the greatest affection. We were all 
moved at the sight of this. Father Hafkenscheid knew human 
nature too well to make many words of comment. He gazed 
at us all most earnestly, but all he said was: 

“My Fathers and my Brothers, this is a good lesson for 
us. I think we have not got so far as this yet.” 





CRAWFORD’S latest work* is a romance of the 
second Crusade, and we can recommend it upon the 
whole, though there are defects of a very grave 
character both in the local and historical coloring, 
and in the conception of individual character and in 

the understanding of moral movements. 

The book opens with a scene of. early May in the year 
1145; time, sunset. The lady of the Manor of Stoke Regis, in 
Hertfordshire, is walking in the little garden of the castle. As 
a preliminary we may say Mr. Crawford is hardly correct in 
speaking of a manor as if it were a building; accordingly we 
have changed his text so as to make the “ garden” appurte- 
nant to the castle and not to the manor, as lawyers would say. 
In fact, though there might be, by straining, etymological author- 
ity for his use of the word manor,} it really means the lands 
and jurisdiction of a lord, and we the more decidedly criticise 
our author because we have remarked that Scott alone is free 
from mistakes of this kind. 

The hero, Gilbert Warde, is moulded by great trials to the 
fashion of a Christian hero. Suffering and temptation are the 
forces which strengthen and determine his character. In him 
the success of the author is signal; and he owes this success 
to the unfailing application of intelligible motives to the pro- 
duction of the acts which form character. Simplicity and purity 
are the strength of the conception, and from them the noble 
wisdom proceeds which governs the hero’s conduct in diff- 
culties where craft and mere worldly experience would afford 
no safe guidance. To do the right regardless of consequences 
is the principle which leads out from every perplexity ; and so 
natural is the relation between the principle and its result that 
not for a single moment is there a strain, or a wrench, or a 
disproportion. 

Queen Eleanor’s love for Gilbert affords the means for 
offering a new and a somewhat elaborate study of the charac- 


* Via Crucis. By Francis Marion Crawford, New York and London: The Macmillan 


Company. + Manoir—mansion. 
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ter of the woman who had been the wife of Louis VII. and 
became the wife of Henry II., bringing to the latter the vast 
possessions which made him lord of a third of France when 
he was King of England. In the book we have this Planta- 
genet, a boy from twelve to fourteen years of age, manifesting 
towards this beautiful woman all the passion of manhood. 

The disposition and the moods, the accomplishments and 
the strength of will, the inexorable cruelty and the strange 
generosity of Eleanor form a conception difficult to be worked 
into harmony with her relations towards those around her. 
The strain of blood is a factor in the author’s psychology; 
and the inferences go forward and backward with an impar- 
tiality which may be inferentially probable, though never used 
by historians in forming estimates of character. Retroactive 
heredity, if not a paradox or a bull, is complicated by the 
consideration of foreign elements. At the same time she is 
made very interesting. The ferocious contempt for her hus- 
band—or, as she calls him, the monk; the alternations of defi- 
ance and admiration with which she regards St. Bernard; the 
enthusiasm and cynicism, moods of ice and moods of fire, with 
which she joins in the Crusade; the cruel and unholy love for 
Gilbert, gradually purifying and elevating itself into a passion 
of the intellect, lofty and intense, are traced for us with the 
power of a master. 

There are certain tricks of what we may call psycho-physi- 
cal determinism which we regret Mr. Crawford has not left to 
Balzac and Miss Braddon. The unutterable cruelty which is 
presented in persons of delicate organization, or in persons 
whose forms and complexions are usually associated with all 
that is softest and gentlest, is too evident a bidding for sur- 
prise to be legitimate art. Certain fanciful students of Shak- 
spere—Hazlitt, even Goethe, among others—draw in words 
some of his gallery from the minutiz of self-revelation instead 
of from the differentiating qualities, and these together with 
all else that constitutes the embodiment of imagination; but 
this, at least, has the merit of comment, even though unsatisfy- 
ing comment. The other course has no justification in nature, 
for it simply resolves itself into the position that a Raphael 
face is not the outside of an angel of light but of darkness. 

For a conversation between the spirit of this world and of 
the world to come we have in the scene in which St. Bernard 
and Queen Eleanor are the speakers the display of powers we 
had already noticed in Mr. Crawford. The monk, conscious 
that his responsibilities in connection with the Crusade and his 
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powers were limited, refused to lead it like Peter the Hermit. 
That he should do so was the request, if not the command, of 
Eleanor. “No, madam, I will not go with you. . . . I am 
unfit to be a leader of armies.” She, however, insisted, and as 
they proceeded he said: “When an army has lost faith it is 
already beaten.” To which she retorted: ‘“ As when love dies, 
contempt and hatred take its place.” 

Then the scene of Christmas Eve in the camp near Nicza, 
as Gilbert and his attendant walked from tent to tent in the 
late hour, is a miniature of the world-wide rule of the church 
and the union of the races and languages of the earth under 
her sway; a reflection, too, of the influence of the world upon 
the church’s influence in affecting life. Revelry in one place 
or another, devotion in one place or another, vice almost 
brazen in the wanderer’s sight, and in a moment later a tent 
is passed where knight and squire and groom wait in prayer or 
welcome with the chanting of hymns the birth of the Lord as 
the stars climb the purple night. 

The composition is Mr. Crawford’s best. There are long pas- 
sages equal to the finest in Ave Roma Immortalis /—his dialogue 
is always clear, natural, witty, vivacious—everything that the 
person speaking, and the subject, the place and time demand. 
We are by no means satisfied with his historical impressions; 
they are too often without perspective; but we are ready to 
give him credit for a desire to make himself acquainted with 
facts and their relation to the character of men and the knowl- 
edge of the time. We do not think he has been assisted by 
the authors he consulted; the sciolism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury appears to be the whole field of thought. Why, even the 
stupendous mendacity that the Greeks were justified in betray- 
ing the Crusaders seems adopted by him, and the exploded 
injustice that the Crusades were a blank, aimless waste of blood 
and treasure appears to be cherished by him. Even with these 
drawbacks we pronounce this novel one of the best produced 
since Scott. 

The Ralstons* is a novel in which Mr. Marion Crawford en- 
deavors to put before us the moral and religious aspects of this 
age, asin Via Crucis he tried to reproduce those of the twelfth 
century. It is plain enough that he is at home with a certain 
class—with those who are called cultured people; we do not 
mean cultivated people, but those persons who are in easy 
circumstances, and to whom the pulpit is Mecca and the 

* The Ralstons, By Francis Marion Crawford. New York and London: The Macmillan 


Company. 
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fashionable or scientific magazine the leaves of Gabriel edited 
by the prophet. 

A novel of a very different kind is Janice Meredith, by Paul 
Leicester Ford.* It is a tale of the Revolutionary War, and 
a very good one too. Mr. Ford has made himself well ac- 
quainted with the “costume” of his time, which is not merely 
the clothes and the wigs of macaronis, but the whole setting 
of the colonial life on the eve of the revolt, and the prejudices 
inseparable from social distinctions. Charles Fownes, a “ re- 
demptioner,” becomes the bond servant of a New Jersey gen- 
tleman, Squire Meredith, and we immediately see there is a 
mystery about him. Squire Mere.'th is an uncompromising old 
Tory; even the kindness and courtesy of Washington cannot 
shake his loyalty. He is very impulsive and given to swearing. 
The latter habit is a great offence to his wife, who belongs to 
a severe school of Predestinarianism, and is accordingly most 
anxious that no one shall deserve hell, though he may not 
escape it. 

The minor characters are very well conceived, and entertain- 
ing in their own way. Squire Hennion, who is beyond belief 
hypocritical, finally meets his deserts while communicating 
information to the British leaders. We meet the British offi- 
cers, for whom the author seems to have a liking; while the 
character of that man whom Byron called the Cincinnatus of 
the West stands out amid the varying fortunes of the war, the 
manifold treacheries, the desertions, the calumnies of all who 
should have sustained him,—stands forth fixed like the north 
star, strong and luminous; and so saying we recommend Mr. 
Ford’s very admirable novel to our readers. 


The Blue Lady of Miss Nixon’s story+ is the Virgin 
Mother, and her knight is a little. school-boy who is converted 
to the church. The story of how the conversion came about 
is well told, and so presented as to win the interest and sym- 
pathy of child-readers. There is not a little good taste as well 
as that refined feeling that can come only from a writer of 
high culture. 


Dr. Roark’s former book on Psychology in Education was in- 
tended as a foundation for pedagogy. In the present volume ¢ 
he attempts to develop in detail the applications of psy chol- 
ogy to the work of teaching. He admits that courses of study 

* Janice Meredith, By Paul Leicester Ford. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

+ The Blue Lady’s Knight, By Mary F. Nixon. St. Louis: B. Herder. 


_ | Method in Education: A text-book for Teachers. By Ruric N. Roark, Ph.D. New 
York: The American Book Company. 
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should rest, to some extent, upon a sociological basis, taking 
into account, also, the mind and body and the laws of physical 
and mental growth. 

Religion as a factor in character-building is not mentioned. 
Dr. Roark could get some valuable information on this point 
from the Catholic parish schools to complete his system of 
pedagogy. In other respects his book contains a large fund 
of expert knowledge on many questions that have been under 
discussion in the educational journals. 


Words below the Third Reader are omitted in The Stu. 
dent's Standard Speller.* Much attention is given to the plan 
of associating the spelling of words with their common roots, 
especially those derived from Latin, Greek, and Anglo-Saxon 
sources. The omission of diacritical marks is a noticeable fea- 
ture. For dictionary use a knowledge of such marks is needed 
by advanced pupils. Among small children pronunciation is 
learned chiefly by imitation. The average man rarely consults 
any dictionary. This spelling-book contains ten thousand 
words, and would be of great assistance in aiding the parents 
at home to revive their own knowledge and give an excellent 
drill to the children. 


> 
— 


I.— WHAT IS LIBERALISM ?’’t 

In the flowing style of a practised American journalist Mr. 
Pallen has here given us the fierce attack of a Spanish writer 
on European ecclesiastical Liberalism, interspersing many re- 
marks of his own, applicable, he trusts, to home conditions. 
We are sorry that he has not availed himself of the candid, 
though confessedly awkward, expedient of quotation marks, to 
distinguish the double authorship of the little volume, every 
part of which, as it stands, may be attributed to both or either 
of the names on the title-page. 

Mr. Pallen utters some fierce warnings against the minimiz- 
ing of doctrine and the mitigating of discipline, and what warn- 
ings can be too emphatic against such bad tendencies? But we 
venture to administer to him a fraternal admonition for totally 
ignoring the Holy Father's Letter to Cardinal Gibbons, whose 
opening paragraphs so severely condemn all minimizing and 
mitigating in religious matters. Why omit even to name the 
Testem benevolentie in a book which treats of the very matter 
covered so recently by the Pope’s supreme authority ? 


* The Student’s Standard Speller: A drill book in orthography and dictation. By 
E. P. Maxwell. New York: Potter & Putnam Co. 

+ What is Liberalism ? Englished and adapted from the Spanish of Dr. Don Felix Sarda 
y Salvany. By Condé B. Pallen, Ph.D., LL.D. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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Religious Liberalism is mainly an error, or set of errors, of 
continental Europe, whose Catholicity is badly in need of Ro- 
manizing, using the word in the Roman-American sense—that 
is to say, it needs implicit and unreserved acceptance of all 
Roman teaching. That some trace of this evil may be found 
in the English-speaking nations is doubtless true, though it is 
too slight to be classified among our main difficulties. That 
there is real danger of its increase is, however, obvious from 
the character of our environment, so full of error and scepti- 
cism, a danger which is fortunately amply guarded against by 
the vigilance of our bishops and clergy, so lately reinforced by 
the Letter of Leo XIII. We thank God that Liberalism, as 
the word is used by Mr. Pallen, has little prevalence here. 
Take a test. The average American Catholic, sojourning or 
travelling in Catholic Europe, is notoriously surer to practise 
his faith courageously, from the Friday abstinence to the first 
Friday Communion, than the average Catholic from Italy, 
France, or Spain is likely to do while tarrying in English- 
speaking countries. A similar statement may be made as to re- 
spect for and obedience to the pope, bishops, and clergy of the 
church. 

Mr. Pallen (or his Spanish original) has some excellent re- 
marks about the impinging of naturalism (akin to Liberalism) 
upon true Catholic devotion, as not seldom noticed among de- 
vout people: ‘ Piety itself does not escape the action of this 
pernicious naturalistic principle; it converts it into pzetism— 
that is to say, into a parody of true piety, as is painfully seen 
in the pious practices of so many people who seek in their de- 
votions only the sentimental emotions of which they themselves 
are able to be the source. They are devout over themselves, 
worshipping their own little sentiments and offering incense to 
idols graven after their own image. This is simply spiritual 
sensualism, and nothing else. Thus we see in our day in so 
many souls the degeneration of Christian asceticism which is 
the purification of the heart by the repression of the appetites, 
and the falsification of Christian mysticism, which is neither 
emotion, nor interior consolation, nor any other epicurean foible 
of human sentiment, but union with God through a supernatural 
love for him and through absolute submission to his holy will” 
(p. 45-5). Our author is quite safe in writing such true and hard 
words, but there @re others who would write them only at 
their peril. Words like these have before now been condemned 
by Catholic journals as smacking of Liberalism, and even of 
pietism—nay, of Americanism. 
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We must also praise some very well expressed views in 
this book on the different forms of government as related to 
the church and faith of Christ, given on pages 65 and 66, 
which seem to us to voice the Catholic mind very adequately, 
and are a plain echo of one of the present Pontiff’s great 
encyclicals, ‘‘ The Christian State.” 

We reluctantly pen our protest against Mr. Pallen’s violent 
language in condemning his erring Catholic brethren, or even 
our deluded but well-meaning non-Catholics. If the Roman 
Index warned the Spanish writer, mentioned by our author, 
against personal abuse and extravagantly violent language, 
what would the same tribunal say of such terms as “ Liberal 
reptiles,” ‘‘ perverse Catholics [who] serve the devil,” ‘ tainted 
Catholics,” etc.? The author alleges in excuse the custom 
of the saints, those in Scripture and others out of it. But, 
says St. Francis de Sales, “these were great souls, who 
could well handle their passions and regulate their anger, but 
we, who are, all of us, but common little people, have no such 
power over our movements.” St. Francis then quotes an ad- 
monition from St. Denis to one of his followers: “‘We in no 
sort approve your impetuosities (to which an indiscreet zeal 
urged you) though you should a thousand times recall Phenees 
and Elias; for similar words did not please Jesus Christ, when 
said to him by his disciples, who were not yet made partakers 
of that sweet and benign Spirit.’’’ (Love of God, Bk. x. ch. 
xvi.) 

We also venture to suspect that Mr. Pallen, in putting his 
lips to the Spanish trumpet to swell its blast of woe, has 
imagined our conditions to be what the poor Spaniard’s are. 
He is like the Englishman in New York, who reading in the 
paper that it was raining in London, went out into the sun- 
shiny American streets with his mackintosh and rubbers and 
his umbrella, and with his trousers turned up. 


2.—THE QUESTION OF MARRIAGE IN THE UNITED STATES.* 

Six years of popularity, the best approval of any book, has 
made Dr. S. B. Smith’s volume a standard work on the all- 
important theme of the Marriage Process in the United States. 
It is due to acknowledge the indebtedness under which the 
church in America has been Jaid. Year by year the need for 
the work is enhanced by the rapid modification of Catholic 
social life, incident to the increasing prosperity of our people. 


* The Marriage Process in the United States. By Rev. S. B. Smith, D.D. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. 
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The day is already dawning when the Catholic element shall 
preponderate in American society, when the extant uncertainty 
of that society concerning the marriage bond shall be momen- 
tarily and intimately confronted by the stern inflexibility of 
the Catholic standard. This shall be only at the price of un- 
tiring ecclesiastical vigilance, for the new complexion of the 
times means new restiveness of the socially progressive laity. 
For how can they bear with equanimity a yoke which their 
partners in social prominence have long ignored? Yet the 
yoke must be borne with more than equanimity—with enthu- 
siasm ; for, as ever, the true Catholic is a witness to higher 
things. The problem is unhappily not confined to the beau 
monde. Marital difficulties are as ubiquitous as marital con- 
tentment is rare. And the constant stream of immigration by 
no means clarifies the problem. The priest must have the in- 
tricacies of marriage legislation at ready command if he is to 
perform the simplest routine of parish or mission duty. Un- 
versed in marriage laws, he cannot hope to effect even the 
beginning of an influence upon the social tendencies which 
mark the century’s close. In this instance Dryasdust is your 
only reliable pioneer. 

Dr. Smith’s work is at once thoroughly comprehensive and 
readily accessible. Marriage, its nature and essential elements, 
the nature and various kinds of diriment impediments, the 
personnel and organization of the court, the contending parties 
and their assistants, proofs and processes for annulment, the 
consecutive steps of the trial, execution of sentence, settlement 
of costs, remedies against unjust sentences—under these and 
similar headings he places the whole of the vexed question 
before the reader, who will be no less entertained if curious 
than edified if hard pressed for instruction. That the book is 
in English is as desirable for the spiritual director as that sig- 
nal-lamps should be undimmed on the railway at night. Pre- 
cise information, instruction at first hand, is too indispensable 
for the busy man to be for ever paying toll at the Milvian 
Bridge. At first inspection, the English of the book has even 
a greater merit—it secures to the layman an understanding of 
his position which must at times prove an invaluable safeguard 
to his fortunes even after he has confided himself to the eccle- 
siastical court. It were better still that he familiarize himself 
with the book before embarking upon wedlock’s troubled sea. 
How many hearts to-day lie broken and bleeding for lack of 
Dr. Smith’s timely instructions! 





























= Anno Sancto, the Holy Year of 1goo, will 

be inaugurated on Christmas Eve by the opening 

ete of the Holy Door of St. Peter’s. The great year 

of + Jubilee will have for its purpose the glorification of the 

triumphs of the Cross during the past century. It is good to 

stand on the mountain top to which we have laboriously 

climbed and look back over the road we have come, and then 
turn about and look into the future. 


> 
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Mallock, in one of those luminous articles* in which he 
seems to have searched into the inner relations of the deepest 
movements of the age, discusses the intéllectual future of 
Catholicism. He maintains that the Catholic Church holds the 
key to the present religious problem. Protestantism, which 


looked to the Bible as a chart to guide its course, through the 
destructive work of Higher Criticism is left floating helplessly 
on the high seas. without any means of taking its bearings. 
Catholicism, inasmuch as it alone claims infallible authority, can 
safely guide the souls of men to a safe haven. The article is 
well worthy of careful perusal. 


»~ 
> 


The most important national event of the month is the 
partition of Samoa.. The present arrangement gives to the 
United States three islands and the magnificent deep, land- 
locked harbor of Pago-Pago. The utility of this half-way 
haven on the route to Australia and the Far East as a coaling 
station, as well as a naval depot, is immeasurable. The fact 
that the Far East is going to be the arena of the World’s 
strivings during the next quarter of a century makes the pres- 
ent settlement an item of national importance. In the natives 
of the islands we shall find a docile and submissive people, 
educated far above the state of savagery and especially pro- 
gressive on the question of religion. Mataafa is a good Catho- 
lic, and there are sisterhoods, with nuns of the native tribes, 
teaching schools. 





* Nineteenth Century, November, 
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Attention is called to a letter printed on the Publisher's 
Page pleading for the people of the rural districts. The more 
thoughtful men in the church are thoroughly aroused to the 
fact that not enough is done for the people who live at a dis- 
tance from church and priest. It is among this class that the 
Catholic Church is not gaining, because the instrumentalities of 
our religion are not able to reach them. If the priest does not 
go among them, there seems to be no other means of getting at 
them in order to keep alive the light of faith. If the “ cate- 
chist’’ movement were introduced in these distant places, it 
would, to some extent, supply the deficiencies of the priest. 
The “catechist”’ is one selected by the priest within whose 
jurisdiction the place is, to represent him to the people when 
he cannot be there, to gather them for some prayers, to teach 
the children the catechism, to read a duly authorized sermon, 
and in many other ways to supply such spiritual nutriment as 
may be necessary to keep faith and devotion alive. Such a 
one can be to a small congregation all that any Protestant 
minister is to his people and more, for he will have the great 
organization of the church behind him. 
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COMMITTEE of the board of trustees of the New York Public Library, 
combining the Astor, Lenox, and Tilden foundations, was appointed 
November 10, 1897, to consider the expediency of bringing all the libraries of the 
city under one administration. The leading member of this committee, Andrew 
H. Green, has been an earnest advocate of the proposed consolidation. A recent 
statement of his far-reaching plans is here given for the consideration of the 
managers of parish libraries. 

In 1892 Governor Tilden left about $6,000,000 for a public library, compre- 
hending in his intention scientific institutions. Certain persons instituted pro- 
ceedings to destroy his will, and finally the court, by a decision of four to three, 
declared the trust void. There were two judges of the Supreme Court and three 
of the Court of Appeals who considered the will valid. When the will by which 
Governor Tilden gave $6,000,000 to a library was declared invalid, the Tilden 
Trust saved about $2,090,000 by an arrangement which was inadequate for the 
establishment of such a library as New York should have, and I addressed to 
my co-trustees a paper in 1892, in which I said: 

‘‘ Nothing short of the most capacious scheme that can be devised for sup- 
plying the needs of a large city both with a library furnished with the most effi- 
cient means of interchange and distribution and of enlistment of the popular 
interest will at all answer the requirements of this day and age. And to these 
may be added the propriety and the necessity of the most ample consideration 
and accommodation of those who are pursuing the interests of science.” 

It seemed to me that instead of establishing a library with a comparatively 
small amount of money, it would be best to consolidate the libraries of the city, 
and that was the basis of the consolidation of the Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
libraries. Appended to my communication was a list of all the libraries in the 
city, to facilitate the question of bringing them together not only for reference 
but for distribution. 

I would have one central depository and establish branches all over the city. 
At the central depository should be kept the costly works of reference, accessible 
only to scholars or the comparatively few who would wish to consult them. 
Radiating from there would be branch libraries all over the city. 

What should the Tilden Trust do if it had at its disposal the sum that 
Governor Tilden intended it should have, and of which it had, in his view, been 
unjustly deprived? Manifestly so to cast its programme as not to interfere with 
but rather increase the efficiency of library plants already in operation. First, 
a chief seat of administration and depository of collections located with reference 
to the public convenience and to a continuous requirement of increased space 
for storage ; second, a system of district auxiliaries or branch libraries established 
at points readily accessible to the people of the respective districts; and third, 
the means of prompt circulation and delivery of books, and of quick communica- 
tion between the chief administrative offices and the branches. These libraries 
throughout the city, each with a general assortment of books such as are ordin- 
arily in request, could provide reading rooms supplied with newspapers and popu- 
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lar magazines, and it might come about that in certain school-houses, stores, or 
other convenient places lesser delivery and exchange depositories might be 
established with advantage. A thoroughly well devised system of circulation 
and transmission of books by vehicles or by electrical process would be essential 
to the effective working of the proposed system, and it should be practicable 
that one calling for a volume at any branch library if it should happen not to be 
there could have it put there by a telephone call ina few minutes. Volumes 
from the reference library, which were not permitted to be taken home for read- 
ing, might be transmitted from the main library to be consulted at any branch, 

Before the meeting of the Board of Estimate, Controller Coler lately urged 
the consideration of this plan. The subject was discussed and the evident will- 
ingness of the several libraries to amalgamate so encouraged the controller 
that after the meeting he said that he-believed the work of union would be well 
under way before the end of the present administration. 

At present there are some twenty-five libraries receiving aid from the city. 
Under a State law these institutions may apply to the Board of Estimate for 
appropriations amounting to ten cents a year for each volume circulated. Mr, 
Coler’s plan is for the amalgamation with the New York Public Library of all 
the libraries on Manhattan Island which receive support from the city, with a 
similar centralizing movement in each of the boroughs. Already this plan is in 
operation in Brooklyn, where the Brooklyn Public Library is absorbing the 
smaller libraries. - It is not expected that the carrying out of this plan will con- 
duce to a great saving of money, at least immediately; but it will increase the 
efficiency of the service by tending to place libraries in neighborhoods where 
they are needed, and by lessening competition. In many localities there are 
libraries which compete with each other, virtually covering the same ground 
twice, while, on the other hand, there are neighborhoods which are entirely 
without libraries. 

The majority of our citizens are not aware that the free circulating libraries 
are supported mainly by the city. As a matter of fact, it is the city’s money 
which keeps most of them going. The libraries maintained for philanthropic 
purposes would be willing in most cases to co-operate with the New York 
Public Library. These ‘libraries would naturally be continued as distributing 
agencies, except in cases where there were more libraries in a territory than the 
population warranted. In such cases the plant could be moved to other locali- 
ties. It is to systematize this good work, rather than to reduce expenses, that 
this plan has been proposed, though ultimately a saving of money can be 
effected, 

During the hearing, at which the representatives of at least twenty libraries 
were present, the latter were asked as to their sentiments in regard to the possi- 

le union of all publicly supported libraries. Ex-Judge William M. K. Olcott, 
who appeared for St. Agnes’s Free Library, replied that he thought the ab- 
Sorption would serve a good purpose, and ex-Judge Henry E. Howland, who re- 
presented the New York Free Circulating Library, said that it would be most 
advisable. This system prevails in Boston, and has made the Boston Public 
Library the greatest in this country. 

Samuel Greenbaum, in asking for an appropriation of $51,000 for the Aguilar 
Library—an increase of $11,000—informed the mayor that the society had just 
Spent $25,000 in erecting a new building, the cost of which had been defrayed 
by the society, 
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“Why, the city pays you five per cent. on $800,000 now,” said Mayor Van 
Wyck. 

“TI know,” Mr. Greenbaum replied, “ but we need the money to carry on the 
work, I am heartily in favor of the controller’s plan for city control.” 

This control to be exercised by the city should not be a dictatorship. It 
should be a copartnership of public and private agencies working together for 
the general good. Many advantages will result from a broad plan of utilizing 
the books now gathered in the various collections of the city, so as to incorporate 
them into a system that will render them more easily accessible and therefore 
more widely useful. The union of these existing collections under one adminis- 
tration can, to a greater or less extent, as may be agreed on by their respective 
managers in many cases, be brought about, and where such union is not practi- 
cable some relations can be established certain to be advantageous, preventing 
the duplication of rare and expensive volumes and of special collections not gen- 
erally consulted. One who desires to obtain some exceptionally peculiar volume 
or collection can as well seek it in one library as another. The chief problem is 
to provide material for the great number of readers, The variety of forms of 
ownership of existing libraries and the terms upon which some of them are 
founded may preclude the transfer of ownership of their plant unless the act 
passed at the last session of the Legislature is availed of, which renders it prac- 
ticable to do this where the parties can agree upon the conditions; they can 
under their existing names, if desirable, and under present conditions of owner- 
ship, become branches of the main establishment and incorporated into its gen- 
eral system of circulation. 

> * * 

We are pleased to learn that the historical romance Paul Beaumont, by Dr. 
E. W. Gilliam, has been favorably received. The author has had much encour- 
agement from many personal letters in praise of his book. Price one dollar; a 
liberal discount allowed for five copies. Orders may be sent direct to Dr. E. W. 


Gilliam, 1538 John Street, Baltimore, Md. 
* * 


* 

For many years the Paulist Fathers have assisted the cause of good litera- 
ture inthe United States, especially by the great Convention of the Apostolate 
of the Press which they organized in memory of the late Father Hecker and his 
work for the mission of the printed word. Likewise in THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
MAGAZINE the department entitled THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION pro- 
vided a convenient medium for discussing current topics concerning books and 
authors. In this department the claims of Catholic authors to recognition by 
the reading public have been stated in various ways since the year 1889. The 
members of Catholic Reading Circles became active in disseminating the 
opinions put forth in these pages, so that now it is gratifying to observe a 
general tendency to encourage the circulation of books representing the culture 
and learning of Catholic writers. Every Reading Circle formed among Catholics 
should endeavor to assist in this good work of cultivating a feeling of loyaltv ‘9 
their own representatives in the world of letters. 

The latest effort in this direction is the list of Catholic Authors published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., containing over thirty choice books suitable for 
Christmas presents. A large discount is guaranteed to any one using the order 
blank appended to the list. Copies of this list may be obtained by remitting ten 
cents in postage to The Columbian Reading Union, 415 West Fifty-ninth Street, 


New York City. M. C. M. 








